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FOUNDATION OF THE COLLECTIONS. 


MR. SHEEPSHANKS’ DEED OF GIFT. 


To ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, I, 
JoHN SHEEPSHANKS of Rutland Gate, Knights- 
bridge, in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, send 
greeting. 


WHEREAS I desire that a Collection of Pictures and 
other Works of Art, fully representing British Art, should 
be formed, worthy of national support, and have the advan- 
tage of undivided responsibility in its management, instead 
of being subject to the control of any body of trustees or 
managers : And whereas I conceive that such a collection 
should be placed in a gallery in an open and airy situation, 
possessing the quiet necessary to the study and enjoyment 
of works of Art, and free from the inconveniences and dirt 
of the main thoroughfares of the metropolis : And whereas 
I consider that such a gallery might be usefully erected at 
Kensington, and be attached to the Schools of Art in con- 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art now esta- 
blished there: And whereas, with the view to the establish- 
ment of such a collection, and in the hope that other 
proprietors of pictures and other works of Art may be 
induced to further the same object, I have determined to 
make such a conditional gift of the original pictures and 
drawings (the productions of British artists) which I 
possess, as herein-after expressed. And I do, therefore, 
hereby transfer the pictures and drawings belonging to me 
specified in the Schedule hereto, and the property and pro- 
prietorship thereof unto, and do declare that the same shall 
remain vested in the Right Honourable Edward John 
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Stanley, Baron Stanley of Alderley, or other the member 
of Her Majesty’s Government for the time being charged 
with the promotion of Art Education, now undertaken by 
the Department of Science and Art, as the ex-officio trustee 
thereof, upon the following terms and conditions, V1Z. :-— 


1. The said Right Honourable Edward Jobn Lord Stanley, 
as the first and present ex-officio trustee, shall sign a memo- 
randum of his acceptance of the trusteeship hereunder at 
the foot hereof. 

2. A well-lighted and otherwise suitable gallery, to be 
called “The National Gallery of British Art,” shall be at 
once erected by Her Majesty’s Government, and be attached 
or near to the public buildings built or to be built for 
the Department of Science and Art on the estate purchased 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
or the public parks or gardens at Kensington. 

3. The said pictures and drawings shall be deposited in 
such gallery with any other pictures or other works of Art 
that may be subsequently placed there by other contri- 
butors, as it is not my desire that my collection of pictures 
and drawings shall be kept apart, or bear my name as such. 


4, The right of property and possession in the said 
pictures and drawings shall be solely in the ex-officio trustee 
for the time being, but subject to the conditions herein 
expressed ; and the said pictures and drawings shall always 
remain under his sole care and control, and he shall be 
the sole arbiter of any question that may arise touching 
the management or disposition thereof under these Presents. 


5. The said pictures and drawings shall be used (as the 
primary object) for reference and instruction in the Schools 
of Art now or hereafter placed under the superintendence of 
the said Department, and, subject thereto, shall be exhibited 
to the public at such times as shall not interfere with the 
arrangements of the said Schools, and under such regulations 
as the ex-officio trustee shall prescribe ; and so soon as 
arrangements can be properly made by him for that purpose, 
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the public, and especially the working classes, shall have 
the advantage of seeing the collection on Sunday afternoons ; 
it being, however, understood that the exhibition of the 
collection on Sundays is not to be considered as one of the 
conditions of my gift. 


6. None of the said pictures and drawings shall ever be 
sold or exchanged, or be dealt with contrary to the true 
spirit and meaning of the disposition and control thereof 
herein prescribed ; but this condition shall not restrict the 
temporary loan of any of them, upon terms sanctioned by 
the ex-officio trustee, to any place in the United Kingdom 
where any School of Art exists in connexion with the De- 
partment of Science and Art, or generally where there is 
any safe and proper place for their reception and public 
exhibition. 


7. The ex-officio trustee shall be advised and assisted on 
matters connected with the preservation of the said pictures 
and drawings by William Mulready, Esquire, R.A., or failing 
him by Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A., or failing him by 
some one other R.A. of London, to be selected by the ex- 
officio trustee for the time being, as the professional adviser 
of the ex-officio trustee. 


8. That the ex-officio trustee may sell the right to engrave 
or reproduce any of the said pictures or drawings, upon 
such terms as he may think proper, but the engravings and 
reproductions shall be approved by the artist of the picture 
or drawing engraved or reproduced before publication, and 
such artist shall be paid whatever sum may be received by 
the ex-officio trustee for the sale of such right. 


9, The said pictures and drawings, or the conditional 
gift of them hereby made, shall not be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Act of the 19 & 20 Victoria, cap. 29., intituled 
«An Act to extend the Powers of the Trustees and Di- 
rectors of the National Gallery, and to authorize the Sale of ” 
Works of Art belonging to the Public,” or to any future 
enactment of the Legislature, which, but for this declara- 
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tion to the contrary, shall have the effect of placing the said 
pictures and drawings under any other care or ordering than 
is herein prescribed, or would otherwise alter or interfere 
with the disposition thereof hereby made. And in case of 
such interference on the part of the Legislature, or if the 
terms and conditions as herein expressed be not strictly 
adhered to, then the conditional gift hereby made of the 
said pictures and drawings, in favour of a National Gallery 
of British Art, the Schools of Art, and the public generally, 
shall wholly cease, and the ex-officio trustee for the time 
being shall thereupon hold the said pictures and drawings 
in trust for the University of Cambridge, to. be added to, 
and for ever thereafter, form part of the Fitz-William Col- 
lection in the said University. 
Witness my hand and seal, this Second day of Fe- 
bruary One thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 
(Signed) JOHN SHEEPSHANKS. (I.8.) 
Signed, sealed, and delivered by 
the above-named John Sheep- 
shanks, in the presence of 
WILLIAM COWPER, 
17, Curzon Street, London. 
Ricup. REDGRAVE, 
18, Hyde Park Gate, South Kensington. 
Henry Cote, 
24, Onslow Square. 

1, the above-named and undersigned Right Honourable 
Edward John Stanley, Baron Stanley of Alderley, do accept 
the trusteeship created by the above deed. 

(Signed) STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


Lyon PLAy¥ArR, Witness. 
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MINUTE 


OF THE 


LORDS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL ON THE ABOVE 
DEED OF GIFT. 


eS 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ee a ee 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the Stath day of 
February 1857. 


By the Rieut HonovurABLeE THE LORDS OF THE Com- 
mrrree oF Privy Counctt appointed for the consi- 
deration of all matters relating to TRADE AND FOREIGN 
PLANTATIONS. 


My Lords take into consideration the Deed of Gift by 
which Mr, Sheepshanks transfers to the President of this 
Board his valuable Collection of Pictures and Drawings, in 
order to found a Gallery of British Art, in connexion with 
the Schools of Art under this Board. 

The President has accepted with much gratification the 
Trusteeship created by this Deed, under the conditions 
therein described. 

My Lords are sensible of the great value of the magni- 
ficent gift thus presented to the nation during the lifetime 
of the Donor, and they desire to express their admiration 
of the very liberal spirit in which it has been made. 

My Lords admit the reasonableness of the condition that 
the Deed of Gift shall only take effect when a suitable 
Gallery shall have been provided in an airy situation near 
the Gardens or Public Parks at Kensington, and they have 
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given directions, with the consent of the Treasury, for the 
erection of such a Gallery without delay. 

e Their Lordships direct that a letter should be written to 
‘ Mr. Sheepshanks, thanking him, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, for his munificent gift to the nation, and for the open 
character of the conditions under which it has been made ; 
and stating, that whilst the liberality of these conditions 
has greatly enhanced its value to the nation, they are well 
calculated to realize the disinterested object of the Donor to 
found a Gallery of British Art. 


Approved, LYON PLAYFAIR. 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, 
6th Feb. 1857. 
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BRITISH FINE ARTS COLLECTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


BY 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, ESQ, R.A. 


Oil Paintings. 


Mr. SHEEPSHANKS having generously presented to the 
nation his valuable pictures and drawings, the works of 
British artists, with a view to the formation of a national 
collection of British art, the following catalogue has been 
prepared, intended to serve not only as a register of the 
paintings, &c., but also as a means of affording thé public 
some information on the works and their authors. 

A few prefatory observations on the aim and objects of 
British art, and on some of its marked characteristics, may 
enable the public to enter into the intentions of the artists, 
and more fully to enjoy a noble gift which has been specially 
offered to contribute to the gratification of all. 

In considering the aim of British art, it is natural to 
compare it with that of the modern Continental schools, but 
in doing so it is particularly necessary to bear in mind how 
differently the latter have been fostered and encouraged. 
In France, for example,—and the same observation is not 
less applicable to other countries,—the Church and the State 
are the great patrons of art, and pictures are largely com- 
missioned for town halls, palaces, and churches. These are 
constantly of large dimensions, and calculated by their 
mere size to make an impression on those who do not 
reflect that all the highest qualities of art may be contained 
in pictures of moderate size, as is sufticiently proved in the 
works of Raffaelle, Frate Angelico, and Hemling. 
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The subjects of these works are all of a public character, 
—religious when commissioned by the Church, or historical 
when for the State. But Protestant Britain has never 
quite overcome the objections of her Reformers to the 
pictorial representation of scriptural subjects, and they are 
still but rarely admitted into ecclesiastical edifices. Nor, 
until] lately, has the State in this country done anything 
to promote pictorial art, so that our battles and our 
triumphs have had no national commemoration by the 
painter, but have been left to the poet to sing, instead of 
being portrayed by the artist. Moreover, our insular 
position has, under Providence, protected us from actual 
contact with war and its terrors, and thus has had some 
share in the subjects of our choice. Art in England has 
flourished from the demands of those who love it as a 
home delight ; therefore our pictures are small, and suited 
to our private residences, while the subjects are such as we 
can live by and love; and hence, they have been largely 
illustrative of the feelings and affections of our kind, and 
of the beautiful nature of which we desire to be reminded 
as a solace in the moments of rest from the hard labour 
of daily life; and it may be said, that in no school of 
ancient or modern times have such subjects been more 
touchingly treated, more happily conceived, or more 
beautifully executed. 

The contrast between the British and the Continental 
artists in their choice of subjects was singularly apparent 
in the vast gathering in Paris in 1855. To pass from the 
grand salons appropriated in the Palais des Beaux Arts to 
French and Continental works, into the long gallery of 
British pictures, was to pass at once from the midst of 
warfare and its incidents, from passion, strife, and blood- 
shed, from martyrdoms and _ suffering, to the peaceful 
scenes of home ;—it was said of our pictures that they 
reflected the life of a people who had long been permitted 
to dwell safely. 

The subjects chosen by British painters have been dispara- 
gingly classed with those of the Dutch school, but they are 
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of a far higher character, and appeal to more educated and 
intellectual minds. Thus, if we examine the works of 
Teniers, Terberg, Ostade, Jan-Steen, De Hooghe, Dow, 
Mieris, and others of that school, they will be found to 
consist of music-meetings, tavern-scenes, conversations, 
feasts, games, revels, and drinking-bouts; often very 
doubtful in their subject, and frequently of the very lowest 
taste and character. They seem to be the productions of 
men who never read, since the subjects chosen rarely or ever 
have any connexion with literature, nor do they seem to 
have been taken from the poets or writers, of their own or 
any other country ; but represent, certainly with admirable 
truth and force, the scenes they daily saw, and among 
which they daily lived, embodying generally only the lowest 
sentiments and instincts of our common nature. 

The subjects of British artists, on the contrary, if they 
are below what is usually classed as historic art, almost 
always appeal to the higher sentiments, and embody the 
deep feelings and affections of mankind. Our poets and 
writers, as well as those of other countries, find in them 
loving illustrators. Even when the painter chooses for his 
subject’ our rough sports, our native games, our feasts and 
merry-makings, he contrives so that some touching incident, 
some tender episode, or some sweet expression, shall be 
introduced to link them to our higher humanity ; and 
those offensive accompaniments which the Dutch artist 
seemed instinctively to revel in are judiciously passed 
over, or hinted at rather than prominently displayed. 

Landscape painting also is a class of art which has been 
very successfully cultivated in this country, and British 
artists have been allowed greatly to excel in it. The 
present collection contains fine works by Constable, Turner, 
Collins, and Callcott, among those passed away, and many 
by eminent living painters. Unlike the Continental prac- 
tice, our artists, both subject and landscape painters, mostly 
study art for themselves, and prefer nature to the painting- 
rooms of their eminent contemporaries. This habit has 
led not only to truth, but to variety and individuality, 
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which are among the greatest charms of British landscape 
painting. Great is the difference between Collins and 
Constable, although both paint English nature as it is 
presented to the view of all who love to look on it and 
learn to see it, and both prefer the fresh breezy sparkle of 
our own downs and commons, of our green woods and 
fields or shingly shores, to any other, as the subjects for 
their pictures. Still greater is the difference between these 
and Turner, the true painter of mist and cloud, of air 
and distance,—who, not content to restrict himself to our 
own scenery, delights in that of brighter lands also ; and 
depicts nature with all that an imaginative mind could 
gather through the most informed and gifted eye. 

The dews and mists of our land have been a boon to 
our island painters, sometimes shrouding the earth and 
rendering it vast and grand by dim uncertainty, sometimes 
glittering in the rosy gleams of morning, or lighted by the 
golden tints of evening. Every way, these accidental effects 
have been seized upon as a source of infinite variety and 
beauty; they contribute to the verdure and fertility of the 
land, to the— 

* Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky,” 
as well as to the abundant weedage of our heaths and 
hedgerows, both fertile sources of the true picturesque, and 
both studied with intense love by the true artist. 

From what has been said, it will be felt far from sur- 
prising that historical art has been little practised in these 
kingdoms, since there has been no demand for it by private 
patrons, nor by our corporate bodies, our churches, or for 
our state buildings; yet the artists have never been back- 

\ ward, and individuals have from time to time sacrificed their 
worldly interests to do away what has been made a 
reproach to us. We may instance noble historical works by 
men who were our contemporaries, by Haydon, Hilton, and 
Etty, as well as by living artists,—works which may well 
take rank with what has been achieved by modern Conti- 
nental painters ; and when Government at last came forward 
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to promote historic art, in the decoration of our Halls of 
Legislature, an immediate response was given that has 
resulted, and will result, in works which posterity may 
perhaps place higher than contemporary judgment. 

The present collection, however, consists of pictures of 
cabinet proportions, illustrative of every-day life and 
manners amongst us, appealing to every man’s observation 
of nature and to our best feelings and affections, without 
rising to what is known as historic art; as such, they are 
works that all can understand and all more or less appreciate. 
And this is especially to be insisted on, since a wrong 
impression is only too widely entertained that art does not 
appeal to the multitude but only to those specially educated 
to appreciate it. Pictorial art does appeal directly to all 
in some of its highest qualities, inasmuch as it embodies 
images of beauty and expression, since both of these are 
parts of a language which nature has made common to all 
mankind who are embued with a sense of the beautiful, and 
an instinctive feeling enabling them to read the heart in the 
varied expression of the face or action, and therefore 
enabling them to enter into the painter’s labours, if he have 
truly rendered nature. 

Thus far, then, all can judge of the painter’s art,—all can 
tell if he fills them with pleasure from a sight of the 
beautiful, or touches their hearts in sympathy with the ex- 
pression he has portrayed. Not that it is asserted that 
all feel these qualities in their full force, or can be moved 
equally by his art. We are created with senses capable of 
culture, and as the Indian becomes acute of hearing and 
keen of vision by constant exercise of these bodily senses, 
so those which are intellectual may be cultured and im- 
proved: and this constitutes the high mission of the 
artist, and that which renders him a public benefactor— 
that his art stimulates mental culture. Nor does this cul- 
ture contradict the first assertion, that art appeals directly 
to the multitude; there may be a difference in degree, 
there is none in kind, and as far as beauty and expression 
go, the painter appeals to all, knowing that in these respects 
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“the whole earth” is still “of one language and one 
speech,” 

Nor are the untaught multitude shut out from the enjoy- 
ment of a still higher quality of the painter’s art—the 
imaginative. Unlike the poet, who clothes his noblest 
images in words, which to the many never reveal things, 
of the painter it may be more truly said that through his 
art— 

«We can behold 
Things manifold, 
That have not yet been wholly told, 
Have not been wholly sung or said.” 


And not alone all that is probable, but all that is possible, 
becomes actual, embodied by the painter’s skill on canvas. 

Now, if we would simply allow these three qualities 
in a picture to act upon our minds, how much of the 
painter’s art would become a source of delight, shut up only 
when we attempt to be learned in qualities which we have 
not studied, and critical where passive enjoyment would 
bring the truest pleasure. 

Let us look at any picture in the present Collection 
appealing distinctly to the qualities spoken of, and, simply 
endeavouring to enter into the painter’s intentions, forget 
a while to be critical, and be content for once to be 
amused, 

There is no work in the Collection more fully illustrating 
the pleasure which all will derive from pictorial beauty 
than the Perdita and Florizel of Leslie (No. 114). It is 
impossible to suppose that one quite unacquainted with the 
play would be otherwise than deeply interested by the 
surpassingly sweet face and the modest purity of Perdita, 
or the manly form and princely grace of him to whom 
she gives the flower; and all can understand the deep 
devouring love with which he gazes on her. Far higher, no 
doubt, will be the pleasure of the spectator, who, although 
equally untaught in the rules of art, has read the poetical 
play from which the subject is taken. He will at once enter 
fully into the painter’s beautiful embodiment of her whose 
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princely lineage shone through her shepherd rearing, and 
agree with Florizel to think her— 
. “© No shepherdess but Flora 
Peering on April’s front.” 

The depth of love which the painter’s skill reveals to 
the unread spectator will be far stronger in its appeal to 
him who has read the inimitable lines the poet has put into 
the mouth of Florizel:— 

«“ What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms ; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs, 
To sing them too: when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function: each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens.” 

The enjoyment of the intelligent observer will not end 
here. He will be led to remark how the painter has en- 
hanced the loveliness of Perdita, by contrasting it with the 
homely comeliness of Mopsa, and given her actions addi- 
tional grace by the truthful clumsiness of the country 
maiden; nor has the same artifice been neglected to add 
youth and beauty to the prince as compared with the aged 
father and his councillor. Many more sources of pleasure 
might be pointed out; but they refer to other qualities. 
These we may defer to the consideration of expression as a 
source of pleasure to all, and illustrate it by Mulready’s 
picture of “Giving a Bite,” No. 140. The subject-matter 
of the picture is very slight; but the story told is perfect in 
its kind—two boys, the one giving to the other a bite from 
an apple. The boy who is giving the bite is one of those 
whose look shows that his gift is a compulsory one. He 
is evidently a poor-spirited creature who dares not resist 
the demand “give us a bite ;’ but he yields it unwillingly, 
as his face and whole action fully express. Instead of 
proffering the apple freely, he shrinks, and drawing back 
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his elbows, brings the fruit in the closest proximity to him- 
self; he pinches it with his fingers, and covers it up to limit 
the bite to the smallest possible surface; while the bully 
who enforces it expresses in countenance and hands the 
eager and intense greediness of his nature; the hands are 
instinct with expressive action ; he seems pouncing on his 
prey. At the lower part of the picture, the monkey of a 
poor Italian stroller eyes, with a face of the same expres- 
sive fear,a large dog, equally dreading a greedy bite. A 
child in a little girl’s arms is also most thoroughly expressive 
of sleep. Into the expression thus portrayed all can enter 
—the uninstructed in art as well as he who has made art 
his study; the former, indeed, from being’ entirely free 
to rest upon the story, is likely to enjoy it even more 
fully than the latter, whose thoughts are taken up with 
other qualities of art into which the unlearned do not strive 
to enter. 

The present Collection is not rich in purely imaginative 
works, that is to say, works representing ideal beings or 
states of being, such as are the fairy scenes of Maclise or 
Paton, the scripture visions of Danby, or the mythological 
and poetical landscapes of Turner. Many works, however, 
and, among them, all those embodying subjects from our 
poets and other writers, are necessarily works of imagina- 
tion, although they may be so fully realized by the painter’s 
art, that we forget the invention in the completeness of the 
realization. 

The Dinner at Page’s House, by Leslie (No. 110), for in. 
stance, makes us, as it were, personally acquainted with the 
imaginary individuals of the poet’s drama, with Slender and 
Anne Page, with Falstaff and Bardolph, as well as with the 
two merry wives; so much so, indeed, that we accept them 
as real persons, and overlook that the whole is a pure inven- 
tion, first of the poet’s—who makes us know the characters 
by their deeds and speech—and then of the painter who, 
entering fully into the poet’s mind, enables us to see what 
the latter had but partially revealed. Thus, when the 
painter is a thorough master of his art, he helps to open 
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up the poet to the many; and “Sweet Anne Page,” pro- 
bably a mere abstraction, when read of, becomes henceforth 
a living reality, that may, perchance, never more be sepa- 
rated from the language of the poet. 

This realization by the painter, the multitude are 
thoroughly able to enter into and appreciate. It has been 
found by experience that men apprehend more easily by the 
eye than by the ear, that pictures to them are greater 
realities than words; and, certainly, he that has in ignorance 
of the play, looked with pleasure on such a work as the 
above,—admiring it merely as the representation of a feast 
in the olden time, and drawing the characters of the guests 
only from the expression portrayed—will be interested 
more deeply still when he reads the play, and sees the skill 
with which the painter has revealed to him the conception 
of another. Thus the inventions of the painter are not 
only a source of pleasure in themselves, but open out 
other sources of gratification also. 

In some cases the invention of the artist is exerted 
rather to exercise and call forth the imagination of the 
spectator himself than to display his own. “Suspense,” 
by Landseer (No. 99), is an excellent example of the 
pictures of this class. A noble bloodhound is watching 
at a closed door, shut out, one may imagine, from the 
wounded knight his master. There are the steel gloves 
removed from the now powerless limbs—the torn eagle- 
plume speaks of the deadly strife—and the continuous 
track upon the floor shows how his life-blood flowed away 
drop by drop as he was borne within. Who does not watch 
with the faithful houndin deep “suspense” for some token 
that he yet lives? Others, again, may read the picture far 
differently ; they may imagine that the dog has tracked 
the author of some act of violence or deed of blood; the 
plume torn from his casque by the struggling victim, lies 
on the floor sprinkled with the blood shed in the struggle 
ere the victim was borne within the now closed portal ; 
we recognize the scuffle of the moment, the hand clenching 
the door-post with fearful energy to prevent the closing, 
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the stifled cries, the hopelessness of resistance. Yet there, 
like a watchful sentry, waiting in silence, the animal 
crouches, whose deep instincts teach him untiringly to 
follow the object of his.search ; the spectator himself waits 
in anxious eagerness for the re-opening door, anticipates 
the spring of the animal and the renewed struggle that will 
ensue. ‘Thus variously may the picture be read, each paint- 
ing for himself a far different scene ; but few, looking on the 
painter’s work, will stay entirely without the door, nor 
allow imagination to carry them away beyond the narrow 
canvass actually bounding the artist’s labours. 

Enough has been said to show the manner in which pic- 
torial art speaks to all, and is intelligible to all, and how 
greatly the spectator’s pleasure may be enlarged if he will 
examine in a true spirit. Some further remarks, however, 
may be useful to illustrate other qualities of pictorial art ; 
remarks tending also to a just appreciation of the artist’s 
labours. Among these, one of the first to be considered 
is imitation. 

Painting is classed as one of the imitative arts, and there 
can be no question that much of the pleasure we derive 
from pictures arises from the imitative representation of 
objects. Take the lowest class of works, pictures of still - 
life. In these we shall at once allow, that while grouping, 
ight and shade, and colour conduce to the pleasurable sen- 
sations they afford us, the imitative truth with which 
objects solid and in relief are represented on a flat surface, 
with all their varied qualities of colour, texture, trans- 
parency, &e., is the great source of our pleasure in them. 

As subjects take a higher aim, and rely more largely 
on beauty, expression, or feeling, mere imitation becomes 
more and more secondary to those nobler qualities; and 
in works appealing directly to the imagination, it is sur- 
prising how small an amount of imitation is consistent 
with our deriving the fullest gratification from them. Thus 
the naked females of Vanderwerf are both well drawn and 
coloured, and evidently far more imitative than an outline 
by Flaxman ; but the touching groups of the “ Works and 
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Days” of Hesiod, as illustrated by our great sculptor, 
would lose in their effect upon us, coloured by even a 
greater hand than the Dutch painter. 

The question of the relative imitation of nature has been 
so much discussed of late, and:photography and the camera 
are giving us such insight into its multitudinous details 
that many are apt to take a wrong view of imitation alto- 
gether, and to give it a higher rank than it deserves 
among the qualities of pictorial art. And first, those take 
a wrong view of imitation who pay attention to the imita- 
tion of details to the neglect of the general truth ; they 
give an undue importance to the parts, and overlook their 
subordination to the whole. That painter has the truest 
feeling for his art who endeavours to comprehend his 
subject and express it fully as a whole first; and having 
done so adds as much completion to the various details as 
they will admit of without interfering with the general 
truth ; not commencing with the mere imitation of details, 
trusting to their culmination in a finished whole. The 
landscape painter, for instance, who glories in being able 
to count the leaves of the trees in his picture or the blades 
of grass in his foreground—though he may be praised for 
his patience, has but a mean idea of bountiful nature, 
and will never arrive at the truth expressed in the pictures 
of Turner or Constable, since these make the spectator truly 
feel her endless infinity and fulness. 

Again, in historic art, it is the thorough impression of 
the action or passion to be represented, the full realization 
of the incident chosen, that is to be the endeavour of the 
painter, through the expressive action of the figures—the 
expression of character shown by the heads and hands; 
and if we are to be carried away from the contemplation 
of these high qualities to admire the truthful imitation of 
the stones of a wall or the bark of a tree in the background, 
the painter mars his own work, and the impression produced 
upon the mind is much lowered by the impertinent intru- 
sion of unimportant truths. Even in art having a lower 
aim, those who examine pictures carefully will soon distin- 
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guish two modes of imitation—the one aiming at the 
representation of natural objects by the servile imitation of 
details,—attempting, as it were, to give the very threads 
of the various stuffs, or the individual hairs of the head ; 
the other wherein the artist imitates rather the general 
texture of the drapery, the masses of the hair, or the 
qualities of the surface, in keeping with their local position 
in the picture. Of this latter and juster imitation, the 
picture of the “Wedding Gown,” by Mulready (No. 145), 
will afford many illustrations; as, for instance, the end of 
the counter on which the silk-mercer unfolds his goods, 
This cannot be looked at without our at once seeing that 
the painter intends to represent, not real mahogany, but a 
mere grainer’s imitation of it, or the stool on which the 
purchases rest made gay by being covered with red paper. 
And yet this wonderful truth of external imitation is 
achieved without any undue or minute labour, but merely 
by a careful consideration of the general effect of such 
surfaces. Again, these, although they delight us when we 
specially turn to their examination, by no means obtrude on 
the attention which the skill of the painter has managed to 
concentrate fully on the actors themselves, 

The pictures of Landseer also are examples of faithful 
imitation, arising from attention to general truth rather 
than to minute details; but this has reference to another 
quality of art, technically called execution, differing 
extremely in the works of different painters, and which 
deserves a share of attention. 

In addition to the pleasure derivable from the higher 
qualities of art—imagination, beauty, and expression, and 
also from imitation and colour, there is no doubt that the 
mere mode and manner of painting, or as it is technically 
called “execution,” may be classed among the pleasure- 
giving qualities of a picture. 

For while there is a national or general character in 
the execution of the several schools, the manner of handling 
of each individual painter is as varied as the hand-writing 
of different individuals, to which indeed it is analogous, 
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This individuality of manner is often strikingly con- 
trasted in painters of the same school, even when related to 
each other as master and scholar. What, for instance, can 
more radically differ than the execution of Rembrandt and 
his pupil Dow—the full impasto of Rembrandt’s lights— 
the deep unction of his shadows—the bold vigour and 
skilful ease of his pencil; compared with the meagre 
minuteness, the petty prettyness, and feeble labouredness of 
Dow. Some painters, like Ostade, by repeated glazings, 
arrive atthe jewelled richness of painted glass. Others, 
as Teniers, appear to accomplish all by a marvellous 
onceness. Some have a heavy hand; some a light one ; 
while a few, by a happy facility, give the effect of labour 
and completeness without any sense of its wearisome 
continuousness. 

British artists have always paid great attention to execu- 
tion and have engrafted on their practice all the various 
excellences to be found in the old masters. In this they 
widely differ from the modern Continental schools, in 
which, until lately, but little attention was paid to variety 
of handling and to the different qualities of thick and thin 


' painting—scumbling and glazing—opaque and transparent 


painting ;—qualities which have special charms over the 
solid heaviness of those schools. 

The varied modes of execution, and the pleasure 
derivable from them, will be best understood by again 


referring to examples. Thus, that happy facility which 


has already been alluded to is fully illustrated in the works 
of Sir E. Landseer. Examine carefully the “ Fire-side Party,” 
No. 90: here the hairy texture of the veritable race of 
Pepper and Mustard is given as it were hair by hair, yet 
it is achieved at once by a dexterous use of the painter’s 
brush. Or turn from this work to the “Tethered Ram,” 
where the fullest truth of woolly texture is obtained by 
simply applying with a full brush the more solid pigment 
into that which has already been laid on as a ground with 
a large admixture of the painter’s vehicle: days might be 
spent endeavouring to arrive at a result which the painter 
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has achieved at once. The early works of this painter 
are a complete study for lighthanded and beautiful execu- 
tion; they look imitatively perfect, yet many instances are 
known of his extreme rapidity of execution. In the 
collection of the late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, among many 
other works by this artist are two peculiarly illustrating 
this quality: one, is a spaniel rushing out of a thicket 
with a wounded rabbit; the rabbit and dog are the size 
of life, they have the fullest appearance of completeness, 
yet the picture was painted in two hours and a half. The 
other picture is a fallow deer the size of life, painted 
down to the knees; Mr. Wells used to relate that on leay- 
ing the house to go to Penshurst Church the panel for 
this picture was being placed on the easel by his butler, 
and on his return, in about three hours, the picture was 
complete,—so complete indeed that it is more than doubt- 
ful if equal truth of imitation could have resulted from a 
more laboured execution, or that the Vicar’s remark would 
apply to it, that “the picture might have been better had 
the painter taken more pains.” 

To study a painter’s progress in executive skill is also a 
source of much interest and pleasure, easily attained by 
all who will seek to enjoy it. Let the visitor, for example, 
examine Mulready’s picture of the “Fight interrupted,” No. 
139, which he will perceive by the date on the pump was 
painted in 1816, and then pass to his picture of the “Wed- 
ding Gown,” No. 145, painted nearly thirty years later, in 
1844, and compare the two. merely as to modes of painting, 
that is to say, the use of the brush and the application of the 
pigments. The most unpractised eye will see that the 
earlier work is painted without much variety in a broad 
simple manner, the touch is flat and decisive with a degree 
of sameness, and the painting rather solid throughout, 
glazing having been little resorted to. If he now turn to 
the “Wedding Gown,” he cannot but observe the won- 


‘ drous richness and lustre which arises from the varied 


methods of execution adopted, some of the colours are as 
brilliant as precious stones from being laid pure and trans- 
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parent over a white ground, some have a deep and intense 
richness from a semi-solid pigment having been used in a 
like manner. The lustre of the bride’s dress is owing to 
the amber hue having been produced by glazing, while the 
brilliant red of the wood is the effect of a pure pigment 
on a luminous ground. In the dress of the errand boy a 
marvellous texture has been obtained by elaborate stippling 
with broken tints, while on the other hand the effect of hair 
has been given as dexterously as in the happiest of Land- 
seer’s works, in the little sleeping dog on the floor. It is 
true that all that has been described will not at once be 
understood, or the means by which it is arrived at appre- 
ciated, but blind indeed must be the observer who does 
not see the wondrous handycraft that has been achieved 
by thirty years of patient study ; achieved, moreover at the 
same time, with the perfection of those higher qualities of 
feeling and invention which are more especially the birth- 
right of genius. 

These preliminary remarks on the oil paintings will, it 
is hoped, enable visitors to examine with some degree 
of method and with increased interest the various works 
in the collection. The several qualities of beauty, expres- 
sion, and feeling have been discussed and shown to appeal 
more or less to all alike, while other qualities of the 
painter's art, such as those of imitation and execution, have 
been shortly explained in order to invite attention to them. 
There are yet others which might have been entered upon 
such as colour, composition, &c.; but as these would have 
required a lengthened consideration, they are left to the 
study and observation of those whose love of art leads them 
to endeavour to enter thoroughly into those qualities which 
contribute to its true excellence. 

Before concluding these remarks on the oil pictures, it 
may be proper to notice those few among them which show 
evident signs of dilapidation and decay, since such may 
lead to the false inference that British pictures are not 
painted in a manner to insure that permanency that was 
attained by the old Masters in their works, 
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It has been supposed that the vehicle or medium used 
by our painters is an unsafe one, and that this is the cause 
of the changes that are taking place; but this is not the 
case (see pp. 60, 61). It is now well known that most of 
the mischief to our pictures has resulted from the use of 
bituminous pigments, such as mummy, asphaltum, &., and 
which is now entirely discontinued. 

These pitchy pigments, from their very nature, never 
harden, but retain a tendency to fluidity from heat, and to 
contract and expand under alternations of temperature; 
unlike the metallic and earthy pigments, which, mingled 
with the oils and resins of the painter’s vehicle. become 
harder and drier by age and exposure. Unfortunately, 
these bituminous pigments were very tempting to the 
painter, forming the coolest and most transparent browns; 
and hence, from the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds until 
within the last twenty years, they were much used for the 
luminous shadows, and even in the solid lights, by many 
painters. Pictures so painted often remain apparently sound, 
and little outward change is visible until it becomes neces- 
sary to varnish them, when the soft bituminous layer 
yields to the strong contraction of the varnish, and a 
fearful disruption takes place. This result was seen in the 
“Portia and Bassanio” of Newton, No. 166, and in the 
“ Duncan Gray,” by Wilkie, No. 226. (Vide pp. 69, 84, and 
note p. 60.) . 

In all cases, the evils arising from the use of asphaltum 
were greatly increased when the successive paintings were 
too hastily applied ere the previous one had had time to 
dry. Wilkie is known to have so used it on the “Duncan 
Gray.” The picture was nearly completed in a solid manner 
of execution, and silvery tone, when he became enamoured 
of the rich, juicy manner of Ostade, and sought rapidly 
to change the appearance of his work by successive paint- 
ings tnto asphaltum, each succeeding colour being applied 
as rapidly as the under one would film over ; and hence, 
the much to be regretted dilapidation of the picture. Ag 
he was pleased with the expression of the principal female 
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head, he forbore to touch it; and this and some few other 
parts remain quite uninjured ; while the hands of the father, 
much of the figure of “Duncan Gray,” and almost all the 
background were, probably, enriched greatly for a short 
time, but seriously injured for futurity by these re- 
paintings. 

One of the landscapes by Mulready, No. 135, is also 
somewhat cracked from the use of asphaltum; but the 
companion picture, painted shortly afterwards, is in the 
soundest state ; and as he entirely gave up the use of this 
dangerous pigment, all the other works are in beautiful 
preservation, and with every prospect of being as durable 
as the best pictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools. 
Moreover, bituminous colours have of late years been en- 
tirely shunned by all our best artists. 

The works of Turner have failed from different and more 
complicated causes: sometimes from the intervention of 
water-colours between two layers of oil colour, when the 
upper one is sure to separate. More frequently, perhaps, 
from the practice of working hastily on his pictures, with 
various media, on the “varnishing days,” producing by 
scumblings and thin paintings, effects as beautiful as they 
were evanescent.* Imperfectly united to the prior paintings, 
these change by time or have in some cases been partially 
removed by the picture-cleaner, and the work left in a 
state from which it is hopeless to advance or to recede. 

That the vehicle used has little to do with the failure of 
particular pictures is shown by the thoroughly sound state 
of works painted with totally different mediums, Those 
by Leslie, for instance, which are painted with a mastic 
magilp ; those of Mulready, painted with copal varnish c 
those of Landseer, which show neither crack nor flaw, 
though painted with mastic magilp; those of Webster, of 
Stanfield, and others; in fact, in all cases where there has 


* He would frequently go round to his brother painters and seize upon any 
colour on their pallettes which gave him pleasure ; and irrespective of the 
medium with which it had been tempered, remove it to his own, and transfer 
some of it to the picture he was at that time working on, 
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been a restrained use of the medium, and wherein the use 
of bitumen or asphaltum has been abstained from, the pic- 
tures are in a perfectly sound state, and have every appear- 
ance of durability. 

In view, however, of the changes which time produces, 
more or less, in all pigments and vehicles, it would be 
extremely valuable, in the future interests of art, if 
painters would habitually affix to their pictures some 
memorandum of the mode in which they were executed, 
of the nature of the ground, and of the principal pigments, 
and, more especially, of the vehicle they employed: These 
would form reliable data for future artists, as each picture 
would register the results of a series of experiments, deter- 
mining the durability of different modes of painting; the 
permanency of glazings, of scumblings, of thick or thin 
painting, of solidity or transparency, as well as of the 
materials used. One moment’s reflection on the value we 
should attach to such facts connected with works of Van 
Hyck, of Rubens, of Bellini, or Titian, would be a guf- 
ficient argument to induce the general adoption of the 
practice. 

All works which form part of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift are 
marked with the initial J. 8.; those the gift of Mrs. Ellison 
with E.; of the rest, some have been purchased to add to 
the Collection, and some few obtained by gifts from the 
artists and others. 

The gallery in which the pictures and drawings are ex- 
hibited was erected under the superintendence and from 
the designs of Captain Fowke, R.E., from data furnished 
by Mr. Redgrave, who has also carried out the internal 
decoration and the hanging and arrangement of the works, 


Norice.—One of the conditions inserted in the deed of gift of the pictures 
from Mr. Sheepshanks provides that no works shall be copied or engraved 
without the express permission of the Artist. 
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A CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Om PAINTINGS in the BritisH FINE ARTS COLLECTIONS, 
SoutH KeEnsIncTON, for the most part the Grrr of 
JOHN SHEEPSHANKS, Esq. 


BONNINGTON. 


Ricuarp Parkes BonntnGton was born at Arnold, near 
Nottingham, Oct. 25, 1801, and died in London, Sept. 23, 1828: 
He studied his art in France, where his works had much 
influence on the rising school of landscape painters. 

1.—Sunset.—A slight sketch. 

On millboard, 10? x 122, oblong. 


BRANDARD. 


Ropert BRANDARD was born at Birmingham in 1805. In 
1824 he came to London, and was for a short time under 
KE. Goodall, studying as a landscape-engraver, in which art 
his works are well known ; latterly he has occasionally painted 
landscapes. 

2.—HASTINGS FROM THE CASTLE Hitu.—tThe castle is 
seen on the right. The view is looking towards St. 
Leonards. 


On canvas, 16 x 113, oblong. Signed. 

3.—TueE East Crirr, Hastines.—-Cottages and fishing 
boats beneath the cliff. 

On canvas, 16x12, oblong. Signed, and dated 1834. 

4.—Tner Priory, Hastines.—View looking towards the 
old town. 

On canvas, 24 x 18, oblong. 


BURNET. 


James Burnet, the youngest brother of John Burnet, was 
born in Musselburgh in 1788, and studied in the Trustees’ Aca- 
demy in Edinburgh. He came to London in 1810, and, after 
giving great promise as an artist, died July 27, 1816, at the 
early age of 28. 
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S.— LANDSCAPE, WITH CATTLE.—Three cows on the margin 
of a river; a white windmill across the stream in the 
distance. 

On panel, 10} x 133, oblong. 

5.*—EvVENING—Minkina Timn.—A farm-yard ; a black 
cow lies in the foreground. On the right, farm-boys are 
riding a horse to the water. 

On panel, 142 x 17, upright. 

BURNET. 

JoHN BurRNET was born at Edinburgh, March 20, 1784, and 
studied as an engraver there under Mr. R. Scott, attending also 
the Trustees’ School of Art, where he was a companion of 
Wilkie. On his arrival in London he commenced engraving 
Wilkie’s pictures. His suecess in his first start led him to 
practise painting ; the picture of “The Greenwich Pensioners,” 
the companion print to Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pensioners,” being 
painted, as well as engraved, by himself. Mr. Burnet has also 
written many valuable works on art. 

6.—Cows Drinxine.—Four cows are drinking at a pool 
in the foreground. 


On panel, 223 x 154, oblong, Signed, and dated 1817. 


7.—THE Fish Marker AT Hastincs.—Under the cliff at 
Hastings ; the boats are drawn up on the shore, and the fish 
being parcelled out for sale. A rapid sketch on the spot. 
On canvas, 18 x 24, oblong. 


CALLCOTT. 


Sir Aveustus: WALL CaLxcort, R.A., was born at Kensing- 
ton in 1779, and at first studied for the musical profession under 
Dr. Cooke. He is said to have changed his profession from his 
admiration of some designs for Robinson Crusoe, by Stothard. 
He became a student of the Royal Academy in 1797, was 
elected an Associate in 1807, and an Academician in 1810. In 
1837 he received the honour of knighthood from the Queen. 
His general practice was landscape painting, but late in life he 
painted several large figure subjects. He died Nov. 25, 1844, 


8.— ITALIAN LaNnDscaPr.—Composition. Cows are stand- 


ing in the pool of a river which runs into the picture, and 
is crossed by a bridge, t 


On millboard, 82 x 74, oblong, 

9.—A Brisk GALE—A Dutch East Indiaman landing 
passengers, A Dutch-built vessel is running into port on 
the right; on the left passengers are landing from a vessel 
of great length. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1830, 

On canvas, 41 x 264, oblong. 
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10.—SLENDER AND ANNE PAGE. 


* Anne.—Will’t please your worship to come in, Sir ? 

“ Slender.—No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; I am very well. 

“ Anne.—The dinner attends you, Sir. 

“ Slender.—I am not a hungry, I thank you, forsooth. Go, sirrah, for all 
you are my man; go, wait upon my cousin Shallow.” 


Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i. Scene 1. 
On panel, 28 x 20, oblong. ; 
12i.—Dort.—aA sunny meadow spotted with cattle forms 
the foreground ; on the right two cowherds at their meals. 
Dort is seen across the river in the distance. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1842. 
On panel, 80x 124, oblong. Signed, and dated 1841. 


1Z.—FALSTAFF AND SIMPLE.—Falstaff replies,-on the 
part of the Fat Woman of Brentford, to Simple’s questions. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1835. 


“ Simple.—**** About Mistress Anne Page ; to know if it were my master’s 
fortune to have her, or no ? . 
“ Falstaffi—’Tis, ’tis his fortune. 
“ Simple.—What, Sir? 
“ Falstaff—To have her,—or no: Go, say, the woman told me so.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv. Scene 5. 


On paper, fastened on canvas, 143 x 174, upright. 


213.—A SEA Port.—Gale rising, On the left a jetty 
with several fishermen watching a vessel running into port. 
On canvas, 16 x 12, oblong. 


14.—Ture Inn Door.—Gravesend. Peasants baiting 
their horses. 
On millboard, 113 x 44, oblong. 


25.—A Sunny Mornina.—aA group of cattle are stand- 
ing among some rushes in a still pool. The landscape sleeps 
in the sunny mists of a summer’s morning. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1813. 

On canvas, 27 x 353, oblong. 


16.—CoAsT SCENE, WITH SHRIMPER. The sea is darkened 
by a rising gale, the opposite shores of the bay are moun- 
tainous. 

On canvas, 144 x 10, oblong. 


* CARPENTER. 


Marcaret Carrenter, the daughter of Mr. A. R. Geddes, 
was born at Salisbury in 1793, and first studied art from the 
collections at Longford castle, near Salisbury, the seat of the 
Earl of Radnor, in 1814. Miss Geddes came to London and 
three years later married Mr. W. Carpenter, now keeper of the 
prints at the British Museum. Since that time she has been a 
constant exhibitor of portraits at our principal exhibitions. 
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17.—Drvotion.—St. Francis. A life-size study of a 
head in the attitude of prayer; in the hand a crucifix, 
Exhibited at the British Institution, 1822. 


On canvas, 25 x 30 upright. Signed, and dated 1821. 


18.—Tue Sisters. — Portraits of the artist's two 
daughters. Two young ladies are looking over a folio 
book. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1840. 


On panel, 1412, oblong. Signed, and dated 1839. 


19.—OckHam CuurcH.—A slight sketch. 
On panel, 8 x 10, upright. 


CHALON, 


Joun Jays CHaton was born He was 
elected an Associate of. the Royal Academy in 1827-8, and an 
Academician in 1841-2, and died November 14, 1854. In 1855 
his works, together with those of his brother Alfred, were 
exhibited at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 


234,.—HaAstincs.—FIsHine Boats MAKING THE SHORE 
IN A BREEZE—On the right the town and church of 
Hastings are seen under a gleam of sun. Three fishermen 
are drawing a net on shore. On the left several fishing 
boats are running in shore before the wind. 


On canvas, 4ft. 41in. x 7ft. Signed J. J. Chalon, 1819, 
Purchased at the sale of the artist’s works, 1861, 


235.—VILLAGE Gossrps.—On the left of the picture 
three females are in earnest conversation in front of a cot- 
tage. <A large group of trees occupies the centre of the 
picture, beneath which a waggon and some farm horses are 
resting in the shade; beyond are the farm buildings in the 
bright sunshine. 


On canvas, size 3 x 45, upright. Signed J. J, Chalon, 1815. 
Purchased at the sale of the artist’s works in 1861, 


“ Few painters had so great a range of subject. In his figures, his animals 
his landscapes, and his marine pictures, we recognize the hand of a master; 
and a mind that fully comprehended what it placed before us. 

“In his execution he did not aim at elaborate and minute finish, though 
some of his small landscapes, immediately from nature, prove that this was 
quite within the power of his hand; but, whether he is minute or slight, his 


C. R. Lesnar in Art Journal, 1855, p, 24. 


CLINT——COLLINS, 9 


CLINT. 


Grorer Ciint, A.R,A., was born in Brownlow Street, Lon- 
don, April 12, 1770. Like Turner, he was the son of a hair- 
dresser. He tried various occupations in the beginning of his 
career, and practised mezzotinto engraving. From this he was 
led to portraiture, more especially to portraiture of actors. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1821, but 
resigned some years before his death, which took place in 1854. 


2.0.—PorTRAITS OF CHARLES YoUNG AS HAMLET AND 
Miss GLOVER AS OPHELIA. 
Ophelia.— My Lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 1. 
On canvas, 40 x 50, upright. 


21.—SceENE From “ Paut Pry.”— Liston, Madame Ves- 
tris, Miss Glover, and Mr. Williams. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1831. 


(A Room at Hardy’s.— Paul Pry, Col. Hardy, Eliza, and Phebe.) 


; “ Col. H.—You abominable person, how dare you open my daughter’s room 
oor ? 

“ Paul Pry.—If there’s no one concealed here, why object? 

“ Col. H.—True, if there’s no one concealed here, why object ? 

“ Phabe.—I wonder, sir, you allow of such an insinuation (places herself 
before the door). No one shall enter this room; we stand here upon our honour.” 


On canvas, 24 x 50, upright. 

22.—LA PaLERMITANA.—A Lady in the dress of Pa- 
lermo. 

On canvas, 244 x 30, upright. 


23.—SCENE FROM THE ComMEDY oF “THE HONEYMOON.” 


(The Count concealed behind a picture.) 


Volante.—*“ Confess that I love the Count! A woman may do a more 
foolish thing than fall in love with such a man, and a wiser one than to tell 
him of it. *Tis very like him.” 

The Honeymoon, Act ii. Scene 3. 

On canvas, 28 x 214, oblong. 


COLLINS. 


Witr1am Cotiins, R.A., as born in London, Sept. 18, 1788, 
and entered as a student of the Royal Academy in 1807. In 
1814 he was chosen an Associate, and in 1820 an Academician. 
In 1836 Collins visited Italy, where a severe illness, caught by 
imprudently sketching in the noonday sun, laid the foundation of 
the disease of which he died February 17, 1847. On his return 
from Italy he changed his style for a year or two, but reverted to 
those truly English subjects which had won him his solid repu- 
tation, and which employed his pencil to the last. 

Cc 


34 COLLINS. 


24.—THE ViLLA D’Estz, Trvor1—Looking from the 
gardens, through a group of tall cypresses, to the waterfall. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1842, 

On panel, 113 x 16. ; 

25.—THE CAVES OF ULYSSES AT SORRENTO, THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF T'ASSO. 


.. » “Not a cliff, but flings 
On the clear waves some image of delight. 

. . «+ Here, methinks, 
Truth wants no ornament : in her own shape 
Fillmg the mind, by turns, with awe and dread.” 


The caves are on the left of the picture, on the right a 
wide expanse of sea, with Naples in the distance. 
On panel, 25x 16, oblong. Signed, and dated 1843. 


26.—SorRENTO, BAY or NApLes.—On the left, under a 
chestnut tree, a Monk is reading to children ; on the right 
the sea is seen. 

On panel, 16 x 113, upright. Signed, and dated 1841. 


2.7.—Rustic Crvitity.—Three children hold open a gate 
in a green lane for a passenger, whose shadow is projected 
on the foreground. The picture is very agreeable for colour, 
and the actions of the children are simple and natural. 

On panel, 24 x18, oblong. Signed, and dated 1833. 


28.—HALL SANDs, DEVoNSHIRE.—An old fisherwoman 
with her pony is about to cross a rustic bridge over a runiel 
in the sands, which extend to a great breadth in the dis- 
tance. 

On canvas, 164x214, oblong. Signed, and dated 1846. 

29.—TueE Stray Kirren.—A group of children are en- 
ticing a stray kitten with a pan of milk. 

On panel, 24x18, oblong. Signed, and dated 1835. 

30,—BayHamM ABBEY, NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The 
remains of the abbey are seen across a piece of artificial 
water, on which is a punt with lads fishing. A sketch for 
o an picture in the possession of the Marquess Camden, 

On panel, 18 x 133, oblong. Signed, and dated 1836. 

32.—Sersrorp, Coast or Sussex:—From the top of the 
cliffs the view is over an extensive sandy bay. The painter 
has given a beautiful effect of cloud-shadows passing over 
the sea. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1844 The 
study for the figures in this picture is among the Drawings. 

On canvas, 36} x 271, oblong. Signed, and dated 1844. 


. 
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32Z.-—CorTTace Intrertor.—An interior, with woman 
peeling apples, said to be a portrait of the artist’s mother. 


On panel, 15 x 114, oblong. Signed, and dated 1814. 


CONSTABLE. 

Joun Constante, R.A., was born in 1776, at East Bergholt, 
in Suffolk, where his father was a miller. His love for the 
scenery of his native place is shown from the many works painted 
from its vicinity. 

He became a student of the Royal Academy in 1800, but 
devoted himself to the study of landscape. After some delay in 
acknowledging his merits, he was elected an Associate in 1819 
and an Academician in 1829. He died suddenly in London on 
March 30, 1837, a few nights after the close of the school of the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House, in which he was the last 
visitor. 

33.—SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—The cathedral, one of the 
most perfect in England, occupies the middle ground of the 
picture ; high trees bordering a meadow form the foreground, 
This picture was painted for a bishop of the diocese, who, 
finding some trivial fault with the dark cloud behind ‘the 
cathedral, declined to take it. It is one of the painter’s 
best works. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1825. 


On canvas, 34x42, oblong. Signed, and dated 1823. 


34.—DeEpHAM Mitt.—The mill is seen on the right 
across the pool of a lock, and Dedham Church in the centre 
of the picture. This mill formerly belonged to Constable’s 
father, and he himself worked in it. 


On canvas, 80x 214, oblong. Signed, and dated 1820. 


35.—HampsteaD Heatru.—In the foreground two men 
with a cart and two horses are loading gravel. Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1830. There is a great difference in 
manner observable between this picture and No, 36, ex- 
hibited three years earlier. 

On canyas, 31 x24, oblong. Signed on the back. 

36.—HampsteaD Heatu.—Looking from the hill to- 
wards the country, two donkeys are grazing in the fore- 
ground, Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1827. 

On canvas, 303 x 21. 


37.— Boat BurILpDINGc, NEAR FLATFoRD Miti—In the 
middle of the picture a large barge is being constructed in a 
dry dock. 


On canvas, 244 x 204, oblong. 


36 CONSTABLE—COOKE. 


38.—WarerR MerApows, NEAR SALIspurY.—A broad 
stream flows across the foreground, over which the eye is 
carried to rich grass meadows. 

On canvas, 18 x 214, oblong. 


This picture was very highly esteemed by the late C. R. Leslie, 
author of “The Life of Constable.” 


COOKE. 

Epwarp Wi.i1Am Cooxr, A.R.A., the son of an eminent en- 
graver, was born in London in 1811. His first works in art 
consisted in drawing the plants illustrating the Botanical Cabinet 
and Loudon’s Encyclopedia. He afterwards turned his attention 
to shipping and craft, of which he etched and published a large 
collection. In 1832 he commenced painting in oil; and at 
various times visited Italy and France in the prosecution of his 
art. He was elected an Associate of tho Royal Academy in 1851, 

39.—Lozster Pors.—In the foreground a lobster taken 
in a wicker pot is contrasted with one hanging over the edge 
of the iron pot in which it has been boiled. Exhibited at 
the British Institution, 1836. There js a study for the 
picture among the Water-colour Drawings, No. 17. 

On canvas, 21 x 151, oblong. 

40.—MENDING tHE Bair N ETs.—-Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. A fisherman and child are mending the nets in a 
rough shed beneath the cliffs. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1836. There isa sketch for the picture among 
the Water-colour Drawings, No. 18. 

On canvas, 31x 167, oblong. Signed, and dated March 1836. 

41.—Briauton Sanps.— Fishermen are landing fish from 
a vessel which has just come on shore. Exhibited at the 
British Institution, 1838. There is a sketch for the picture 
among the Water-colour Drawings. 
1é5r canvas, 80 x 253, oblong. Signed, and dated December 

42.—THe Anviquary’s CELL.—A room containing a 
collection of armour, china, and old furniture, arranged in 
picturesque disorder. Exhibited at the British Institution, 
1836. There is a sketch for part of the picture among the 
Drawings. 

On panel, 293 x 223, oblong. 


43.—Monr Sr. Micuet, NorMAnpy.—It is low water ; 
& waggon and company of peasants are crossing the sands 
to the Mount. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1832. 


On canyas, 313 x 214, oblong. Signed, and dated 1831, 


—— 
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&%,—-A MACKEREL ON THE SEASHORE. 

On panel, 10 x7, oblong. Signed, and dated 1827. 

4;.— PortsmouTH Harsour—TuE Hurks.—The large 
old hulk, in picturesque decay, occupies the centre of the 


picture. There is a sketch for this picture among the 
Water-colour Drawings. 


On panel, 16 x 114, oblong. 
46.— HASTINGS FRoM ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH.—The church 


is seen on the right, the view is down the opening towards 
the sea. Painted on the spot. 


On millboard, 14 x 10, oblong 
47.—WINDMILLS. BLACKHEATH.—A small sketch. 
On paper, 7 x 11, oblong. 


48.-—CHuB.—: Painted at Redleaf, in Kent. 
On millboard, 20 x 15, oblong. 


49.-—PortsmouTH Harsour—“ THE Victory.”—The 
“ Victory” is in the mid-distance; in front is a vessel 
running out of harbour. These pictures are painted in 
mastic magilp ; latterly the pictures by this painter are in 
copal. 


Panel, 16 x 113, oblong. 


COOPER. 


ABRAHAM Cooper, R.A., was born in Red Lion St., Holborn, 
in 1787. He began to study art in 1810. In 1817 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, and an Academician in 1820. 


30.—A DONKEY AND SPANIEL.— An ass tied in a stable. 
In the foreground a spaniel lying on a yellow stable jacket. 

On panel, 12 x9, upright. Signed, and dated 1818, 

S2.—Grey Horse At A STABLE Door.—A horse, with 
cart harness, is about to enter the stable. 

On panel, 12 x9, upright. Signed, and dated 1818. 


COPE. 


CHartes West Corr, R.A., was born at Leeds in 1811, and 
educated at the grammar school in that town. He came to London 


‘at the age of 15, and entered as a student at the Royal Academy 


in 1828. Early in life he visited Rome and Venice, and on his 
return, with a picture painted in Italy, was soon appreciated by 


38 COPE, 


the public. In the national competition of 1843 for decorating 
the Houses of Parliament, he was successful in obtaining one of the 
highest prizes for a cartoon of “Trial by Jury,” and received 
commissions to paint in fresco in the House of Lords. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1843, and an 
Academician in 1848, and is engaged in painting several subjects 
from British history in the Houses of Parliament. 

52Z.— PALPITATION.—A young lady, inside the hall door, 
anxiously waits for a letter, while the postman discusses 
the direction with an old servant who has answered his 
knock. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1844. A study in 
chalk for the head of the principal figure will be found 
among the Drawings, No. 20. 

On panel, 222 x 30, upright. 

33.—“ THE Youne Morner.”—A young wife, seated 
on a sofa, nurses her infant. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1846. 

On panel, gesso ground, 10 x 12, upright. Signed, and dated 
1845. 

54.—THE HAwTHorN Buso.— 


“The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 


Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village.” 
The subject was first treated as an etching in the illustra- 
tions of the poem published by the Etching Club, and 
afterwards expanded into this picture. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1842. Painted with mastic magilp. 
On canvas, 384} 42, oblong. Signed, and dated 1842. 


55.—MAtpen Mepiration,—A female, with a veil thrown 


~~, = 


back from the face, is reading from a book. with clasps. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1847. Painted at once 
on a gesso ground, 

On canvas, 15} 251, upright. Signed, and dated 1846. 

56.— BENEFICENCE. 

“« Help thy father in his age, and forsake him not in thy full strength.” 

A young girl supporting her aged father up the steps of the 
church porch. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1840. 


On panel, 173 x 273, upright. Signed, and dated 1840. 
5'7.— ALMSGIVING. 


‘He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; and that which 
he hath given will he pay him again.” —Pyov, xix, 17, 


A female surrounded by various others whom she is assisting, 
_ Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1840. 


On panel, 18x 274, upright. Signed, and dated 1839. 


/ 


j 
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58.—L’ ALLEGRO. 
“So buxom, blithe, and debonair.”—Milton., 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1848, 
On panel, 184 x 28, upright. Signed, and dated 1848, 


59.—IL PENSEROSO. 


“But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 


Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait ; 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.”— Milton. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1848. 
On canyas, 18} x 28, upright. Signed, and dated 1847. 


69.-—MorHER AND CuHILp.—The mother is hushing the 
child to sleep on her shoulder. The picture was lined when 
in an unfinished state, which turned the greys brown- 
green, so that they had to be repainted. Exhibited -at 
the Royal Academy, 1852. 

On thin canyas, gesso ground, 10 x 144, upright. Signed, and 
dated 1852, 


CRESWICK. 


Tomas Creswicr, R.A., was born at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, 
in 1811, whence he removed to Birmingham, having made some 
progress in landscape painting. Thence he removed to London, 
and beeame an exhibitor at Suffolk Street, and afterwards at the 
Royal Academy, He has constantly devoted himself to land- 
scape art.; occasionally, however, painting in conjunction with 
Ansdell and Frith. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1842, an Academician in 1851. 


621.—A SCENE ON THE TUMMEL, PERTHSHIRE.—A moun- 
tain stream rushing over rocks into a quiet pool forming the 
foreground. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1844. 


Upon canyas, 28 x 36 upright. 


62.—A Summer’s Arrernoon.—-On the right a stream 
discharges itself into a lake over a bed of rocks. On the left 
cattle standing in the water ; a girl knitting watches them. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1844, 


On canyas 40 x 50. oblong. 


40 CROME—DANBY. 


CROME. 


Joun Crome was the son of a publican, and bora at Norwich, 
Dec. 21, 1769. He bound himself apprentice to a house-painter, 
and by casual association with Ladbrooke, whose age and tastes 
were similar, became an artist. He studied landscape painting in 
the picturesque environs of Norwich, where he eventually 
founded a school of painters whose works have marked local 
characteristics. He died April 22, 1821. 


63.—MoOoONLIGHT, NEAR YARMOUTH —The moon is seen 
rising behind a group of alders in the foreground. Across 
a stream a windmill and group of boats are lighted by its 
beams. 

On canvas, 141 x 124, oblong. 


6%.—A Woopy Lanpscapre.—aA group of oaks form the 
left of the picture ; a gleam of light in the mid-distance is 
seen through their dark stems. A labourer and two children 
are passing along the road. 


DANBY, 

Francis Danpy, A.R.A., was born near Wexford, Nov. 16, 
1793, and studied in the schools of the Society of Arts in Dublin. 
His picture of “ Disappointed Love” is one of his earliest works; 
painted prior to “Sunset after a Storm at Sea,” which gained 
him much reputation, and was purchased by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. As a painter of poetical landscapes he has no com- 
petitor. He was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1825, and died in 1861. 

65.—DisappointeD Love.—A young girl with dishe- 
velled hair sits in deep despondency on the brink of a dark 
pool overhung with trees ; beside her lies a miniature and 
some well-worn letters, one of which she has just torn and 
cast upon the dark still waters. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1821. 

On panel, 243 x 32, oblong. 


66.—Catypso’s IsLAnD.—On the sandy shore Calypso 
grieves for her lost lover. Trees grow down to the water's 
edge, behind which the sun is setting among craggy rocks 
over the tumbling waves of the land-locked bay. 

On canvas, 33x46, oblong. Signed. 


67.—LiensrorD Lake, Norway.—“A sudden storm, 
called a flanger, passing off, an effect which occurs on these 
lonely lakes nearly every day in autumn.” Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1841. 


On canvas, 333 x46. Signed. 
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DAVIES. 


Ricuarpd Barretr Davies, the eldest of nine sons, was born at 
Watford in 1782. At an early age he removed with his father to 
Windsor, and was placed under Mr. Evans of Eton. At the age 
of 19 he became a student of the Royal Academy, turned his 
attention to animal painting, and was much patronized by His 
Majesty George III. He died March 1854. 


68.-—NuAR VircintA Water.—Two tall trees oversha- 
dow a cottage, backed by a part of the forest ; in the front 
is a pool of water covered with water-lilies,—a boy fishing 
on the margin. 

On canvas, 17 x 154, upright. 

DUNCAN, 

Tuos. Duncan, A.R.A., was born at Kinclaver, Perthshire, 
May 24, 1807. He was first placed with a writer, but after- 
wards allowed to follow his strong inclination for painting, study- 
ing under Sir W. Allan. He was elected an Associate of the 
Scottish Academy, and in 1840 exhibited in London his picture 
of Prince Charles entering Edinburgh. In 1843 he was chosen 
an Associate of the Royal Academy of London, and died May 
25, 1845. 

69.—TuEe WaArErvu’ Heart. 


“T gang like a ghaist, and I care na to spin, 
I dare na think of Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 


I wish I were deed, but I’m no like to dee, 

And why do I live to say, Waes me.”—Auld Robin Gray. 
The waefu’ wife is seated on a low chair beside the fire in 
an attitude of deep despondency ; at her feet is a shepherd’s 
colly dog. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1841. 


Painted on panel, 234 x 301, upright. Signed, and dated 1841. 


EASTLAKE. 


Sir Cuarres Lock Eastiaxe, P.R.A., was born at Plymouth 
in 1798, and educated at the Charterhouse in London; and 
afterwards entered as a student of the Royal Academy. In 1817 
he visited Greece and Italy in company with Barry, the architect, 
and Brockeden, and during a residence of several years in Italy 
painted numerous incidents of Italian life. In 1827 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1830 an 
Academician ; and on the death of Sir M. A. Shee in 1850. 
became President of that body, and received the honour of 
knighthood. He has contributed many valuable works to the 
literature of art. 


70.—A PEASANT WOMAN FAINTING FROM THE BITE OF 


A SERPENT.—“ Nina Raniere, a young peasant woman of 
the Roman State, while kneeling before a chapel of the 
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Madonna, was bit by a viper; she sank into a lethargy in 
a short time, and, it is said, died two days after.” Exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, 1831. 

On canvas, 22 x 182, upright. Signed. 


7i.—AN ITALIAN CONTADINA AND HER CHILDREN.—Ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, 1824. 


On canvas, 18} x 144, upright. Signed, and dated Rome, 1823, 
ETTY. 


Witu1aM Erty, R.A., the son of a miller and spice maker of 
York, where he was born March 10, 1787. He was appren- 
ticed to a printer, and served along and weary period to that 
trade ; but at 19, by the help of his relatives, he was enabled 
to leave it, and to study art in London. In 1807 he entered as 
a student of the Royal Academy, and continued to study there 
during the rest of his life. He visited Italy in 1816 and 1822, 
and on his return in the latter year he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and in 1828 an Academician. He died 
in his beloved city of York, November 30, 1849. 


72.—THE HEAD oF A Carpinat.—A study from life of 
a head, with crimson habit. Exhibited at the Royal. Aca- 
demy, 1844. 

On millboard inlaid in panel, 74 x 92, unright. 


73.—CuPiD SHELTERING Psycur.—Cupid drawing an 
embroidered robe about the youthful Psyche to shelter her 
from a rising storm ; in the distance a little figure is seen 
herding sheep. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1823. 


On panel, 17 x 134, upright. 
FRITH, 


Witx1Am Powe tt Frirn, R.A., was born at Harrogate in 1819; 
he came to London early, and was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy in 1837, where he soon became. an exhibitor, 
He was elected an Associate in 1845, and an Academician in 
1853. The thoroughly English character of his subjects have 
made his works great fayourites with the publie. 


7%.—HonrYwoop mNTRODUCING THE BAILIFFS To Miss 
RICHLAND As HIS FRIENDS. 

“ Honeywood.—Two of my very good friends, Mr, Twitch and Mr. Flanigin. 
Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony.” 


“Miss Richland (aside).—Who can these odd-looking men be ? J fear it 
is as I was informed.” 


“ Bailiff—Pretty weather, very pretty weather for the time of year, madam,” 
Goldsmith's “ Good-natured Man,” Act iii. Scene-7. 

On the left. two. bailiffs, grotesquely attired, bow awk- 

wardly to Miss Richland, who courtesies, introduced by 
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Honeywood ; Miss Richland’s servant is behind her. Hxhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, 1850. 


On canvas, 4128, Signed, and dated 1850. 
GAUERMANN. 


FRrEDERIC GAUERMANN, born at Vienna, in which city he is 
animal painter to the Court. He has practised both animal 
painting and etching; several of the latter works are among the 
Collection given by J. Sheepshanks, Esq., to the nation. 


77.—WOLVES AND DEER.—Three wolves are dragging 
down a fine stag; the doe, to escape them, leaps over a 
rocky precipice. 

On canvas, 22x27, upright. Signed, and dated 1834. 


78.—WiLp Boar AND Wotr.—A rocky, woody land- 
scape ; in the foreground, a wild boar and sow with cubs are 
startled by the appearance of a wolf. 


On canyas, 33 x 29, oblong. Signed, and dated 1835, 
HOLLAND. 


James Horianp was born at Burslem, in Staffordshire, Octo- 
ber 17, 1800, and for some time practised as a flower painter on 
china. He subsequently painted in water colours, exhibiting 
with the Old Society of Water Colour Painters. A prolonged 
visit to Italy led him to change his practice to landscape painting 
in oil. 

79.—NEAR BLACKHEATH.—A slightly painted landscape 
study from nature, being Blackwall Reach from Charlton 
Fields: on the right a pool and group of willows ; some 
sheep on the left, and the Thames in the distance. 


On canvas, 314 x 191, oblong. 


80.—NymwecEen.—A broad expanse of river; on the 
right a quay, with some vessels unloading. 


On canvas, 193 x 13, oblong. 


HORSLEY. 


Joun Caricorr Horstey, A.R.A.—This painter, the grand- 
nephew of Sir A. Calleott, was born at Brompton, J anuary 29, 
18175; he studied in the schools of the Royal Academy. He 
was for some time one of the head masters of the School of Design 
at Somerset House. In the national competition of 1843 for 
decorating the Houses of Parliament, he was successful in obtain- 
ing one of the prizes, and received a commission to paint in fresco 
in the House of Lords. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1854, 


44 HORSLEY—J ACKSON—-LANCE, 


81.—THE Contrast: YouTH AND AGE.——An old man 
and child entering the chancel door of a church. The old 
man pauses to look at anew made grave. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1840. 

On panel, 16 x 18, upright. Signed, and dated 1839. 


82Z.— WAITING FoR AN ANSWeER..—A retainer, waiting 
an answer for his master from the lady of the mansion, is 
seeking a reply to his own love question to my lady’s maid. 
The background is from the garden door at Haddon H all, 
Derbyshire. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1841. 


On panel, 22 x 164, oblong. 


83.—THE Riva, Perrormers.—A young page playing 
on a flageolet has excited the rivalry of a canary. The youth 
is arrested in his playing by the lady, his companion, who 
desires to listen to the notes of the bird. The background is 
from the beautiful recessed window in the “steward’s par- 
lour” at Haddon Hall. Exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion, 1839. 

On panel, 16 x 18, oblong. Signed, and dated 1839. 


JACKSON. 


Joun Jackson, R.A., was the son of a tailor at Lastingham, 
in Yorkshire, where he was born in 1778, and subsequently ap- 
prenticed to his father’s trade. Through the kind patronage of 
Sir George Beaumont he was enabled to leave a business he dis- 
liked and to study art in the Royal Academy. He chose por- 
traiture as his profession, and was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1815, and an Academician in 1817; he sub- 
sequently visited Italy, and died in 1831. 


- 84,—PorrTRAIT OF THE ARTIST—A three-quarter head, 
life size. 

On canvas, 25x30. A canvas has been reversed, and the 
picture painted on the unprimed side. 


8S.—PorrRaAlr oF THE LATE Earn Grey.—A_ three- 
quarter head, life size, of the distinguished Reform Peer. 


On canvas, 25x30. ‘This picture has become injured from 
being painted with asphaltum. 


LANCE. 


GrorcEe Lancr was born at Little Easton, near Colchester, 
in 1802. He was for some time a pupil of Haydon, and also 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. Although especially 
eminent as a painter of still life, he has from time to time pro- 
duced subject pictures also. 
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-86.—Fruit.—A melon, grapes, plums, and filberts, 


grouped together. Exhibited at the British Institution, 


1843. 
On canvas, size 14x17, oblong. Signed G.L. Dated 1842. 


LANDSEER. 

Srr Epwiy Lanpserr, R.A., youngest son of John Landseer, 
the engraver, was born in London in 1802, and was very early 
taught to draw by his father, his taste leading him from the 
first to the study of animals, as will be seen by various drawings 
in this Collection, some made when he was only five years old. 
He became a student of the Royal Academy in 1816; in 1826 
he was elected an Associate, and in 1831 an Academician ; in 
1850 Her Majesty conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

&7.—A HIGHLAND Breaxrast.—This picture contains 
the varied incidents of a Highland breakfast. The mother 
has just moved her child from the cradle, and herself gives 
it its morning meal. Before her, on a three-legged stool, 
is her porridge, and in the back ground an oat cake on the 
girdle for the gude man. In front, three or four terriers 
and sheep dogs are breakfasting from a bowie of milk. One 
of them, lank and drawn, is at the same time giving their 
morning meal to three fat puppies. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1834. 

On panel, 26 x 20, oblong. 

88.—Tse Drover’s DEpARTURE.—A SCENE IN THE 
GRAMPIANS.— This picture contains a host of incidents 
arising out of the departure of the herds from the High- 
lands to the south. In the foreground the grandfather has 
his horn filled with Mountain Dew by his bonnie daughter, 
whose husband just behind her caresses the youngest child 
ere he starts: “Lad and lass foregather ere they part.” 
The sheep, the bulls, and the goats are assembled in long 
droves. The o!d dog that is to accompany them suckles her 
puppies for the last time: in the foreground a hen drives 
one of them from her chickens. The Tethered Ram, No. 
95, seems to have been studied for this picture. Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1835. 


On double canvas, 754 x 49}, oblong. 


89.—“ Tur DoG AND THE SHADOW.”—A dog with a 
piece of flesh in his mouth is crossing a brook by means of 
a fallen tree, and stops to gaze at the treacherous image of 
himself and his prize reflected in the stream. A worsted 
cap and some shoes on the bank indicate that some butcher’s 
lad who has loitered to fish and bathe has been plundered 
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meanwhile of his charge. Exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution, 1826. 
On panel, 18x 22, oblong. Signed E. L., 1822. 


90.—A FiresipE Party.—In a rude bothy several ter- 
riers are coupled together, and are lying and sitting before 
the fire. ‘To the left a dish and some household. utensils, 
Painted from the dogs of Malcolm Clarke, Esq., of Inver- 
ness, and said to be the original Peppers and Mustards 
described by Sir Walter Scott in the Antiquary. Exhibited 
at the British Institution, 1829. 

On panel, 14 x 10, oblong. 


92.—“ THERE *s NO Prace LIKE Home.”—A Scotch 
terrier, just returned to the barrel that forms his kennel, 
raises a whine of satisfaction. A snail crawling over the 
stone pavement hints at the abiding love of home, Ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, 1842. 

On canvas, 293 x 25}, oblong. 

92.—“ THE Twa Does.” 


“ Upon a bonnie day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 
_ Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hame, 

Foregather’d ance upon a time. 

Wi daffin weary grown, 

Upon a knowl they sat them down, 

And then began a lang digression 

About the lords o’ the creation.” Burns, 


Cesar, represented by a noble Newfoundland dog, 


“ His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Shewing the gentleman and scholar,” 


reclines on a sandy knoll, in easy conference with the 
“faithfu’ tyke Luath.” 
On canvas, 21 x 162, oblong. Signed E. L., 1829, 


$3.—THE OLD SHEPHERD’s Curer Movurner. — The 
shepherd's coffin rests near the ground in a rude cottage ; 
it is covered by a plaid and a blanket, partially drawn aside, 
on which sits the dog of him that is at rest. It presses its 
breast lovingly against the coffin that contains all that 
remains of its late master, so faithfully served while in life, 
so truly mourned in death. On a three-legged stool, the 
clasped Bible and spectacles are laid, speaking of reverence 
and age; the stick and the bonnet, too, are there; and the 
rosemary sprigs spread upon the coffin-lid and floor tell of 
old world customs passing away or only held sacred in the 
solitary hills. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1837, 


On panel, 24 x 18, oblong. 
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94.—A Jaox IN Orrice-—The “Jack in Office,” a 
surly overfed cur, with an air of vulgar importance which 
is highly characteristic, guards the dog’s meat barrow con- 
fided to his care. The barrow is furnished with all the 
necessaries of trade, painted with wondrous appreciation of 
their several qualities...The copper scales seem thin from 
constant wiping. On the left a lank, hungry hound stands 
with watering mouth over a skewer of meat in the master’s 
basket. An old retriever, seated on his haunches, con- 
descends to beg of the surly Jack; in the background. a 
consequential and well-fed terrier scents the treat, but affects 
to despise it, while in front a puppy contents himself with 
feasting on a savory skewer which has been thrown aside. 
This picture was treated as a political caricature TY, Yan 
almost as clever as the work which originated it. Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1833. 


On panel, 26 x 193, oblong. 


95.—TETHERED Rams.—TI'wo rams are tethered to an 
old fallen tree, and watched by two sheep dogs; in the 
mid-distance the flock are feeding under the care of a shep- 
herd, who is talking toa Scotch lassie near him. A loch 
and mountains form the background. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1839. 


On panel, 24x 18. 


§6.—Sancono Panza AND Dapprie.—Sancho leans upon 
Dapple, who is about to eat a crust that his master has 
spared him from his wallet. 

On panel, 7} x6}. Signed E. L., 1824, 


97.—THE ANGLER’S GUARD.—A fine brown Newfound- 
land dog is seated with a white Italian greyhound watching 
the fish basket and utensils of an angler. Exhibited at the 
British Institution, 1814. 


On panel, 52x 5. 

98.—A Naveutry CuILp.—A little boy squeezed up 
beside a doorpost exhibits a perfect state of “sulks.” Ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, 1834. 

On millboard, 15 x 11, upright. 


99.—Suspensr—A bloodhound watching at a closed 
door, within which some wounded knight has recently been 
borne. His gauntlets are left outside, and a torn eagle 
plume lies on the floor; the blood drops in a continuous 
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line speak of the wounds he has received. Exhibited a 
the British Institution, 1834. 
On panel, 352 x 274, oblong. 
100.—ComicaL Docs.—Two wiry-haired terriers, the 
size of life, are seated side by side. The one has a Scotch 
bonnet on his head ; the other a woman’s cap and a short 
ipe in its mouth. One almost hears the light-hearted 
laugh of the master, who has so decorated them. Exhibited 
at the British Institution, 1836. 
On panel, 30 x 274, oblong. 
101.—Youna Rorspuck AND RovucH Hounps.—The 
young buck has been killed and fallen over some rocks ; 
four hounds are gathered near the carcase. Exhibited at 
the British Institution, 1840, 
On panel, 21 x 17, upright. 
102.—TueE Eactr’s Nest.—The female eagle sits on 
the shelf of a rock above her eaglets, and screams to her 
returning mate. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1834. 


On millboard, 14 x 10, oblong, 
LANDSEER. 


Cuartes LANDSEER, R.A., the elder brother of the animal 
painter, was born in 1799, and early instructed by his father. 
In 1816 he became a student of the Royal Academy ; in 1887 
he was elected an Associate, and in 1845 an Academician. On 
the resignation of Mr. Jones, in 1851, he was appointed Keeper 
of the Royal Academy, an office which includes the duty of 
giving instruction in the antique school. 


103.—THE TEMPTATION OF ANDREW MARrvVELL.— Lord 
Danby offering a prize of 1,000 guineas to the Member for 
Hull. 


“ Andrew Marvell represented Kingston-upon-Hull in the Parliaments of 
Charles the Second’s time, with whose lively conversation the Merry Monarch 
was much delighted. On the morning, after an evening spent in Marvell’s 
society, the King sent the Lord Treasurer Danby with a particular message 
from himself, to request his acceptance of 1,000 guineas. Marvell lodged on 
the second floor in a court near the Strand; his Lordship found him writing, 
and delivered his errand, ‘Pray what had I for dinner yesterday ?’ said 
Marvell, appealing to the servant. ‘A shoulder of mutton, sir.’ ‘And what 
have I to-day?’ ‘The remainder, hashed.’ ‘And to-morrow, my Lord, I 
shall have a sweet blade-bone broiled; and I am sure, my Lord, His Majesty 
will be too tender in future to bribe a man with golden apples, who lives so 
well on the viands of his native country.’ The Lord Treasurer withdrew 
with smiles, and Andrew Marvell sent to his bookseller for the loan of a 
guinea,” 


Marvell is seated at a table. A female servant is bring- 
ing in his dinner. Lord Danby is seated opposite ; behind 
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are two of his pages who have carried the gold. Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1841. 


On double canvas, 50 x 40, oblong. 


LO4.—Srerne’s MARrr4.—Maria, seated in melancholy 
sadness on the roadside bank, holds her little wandering 
dog by a string. The dog is said to have been painted by 
Sir Edwin Landseer. 

On canvas, 18} x 22, upright. 


205.—TxHe Hermit. 


“ Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew. 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well. 
Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.”—Parnel. 
An aged man, in the dress of a Franciscan monk, is read- 


ing before a crucifix and skull. 
On canvas, 184 x 22, upright. 
LEE. 


Freperick Ricuarp Ler, R.A., was born at Barnstaple, in 
Devonshire, 1799, and early entering into the army, served a 
campaign in the Netherlands; retiring from the service on 
account of ill health, he commenced art as a landscape painter, 
choosing for his subjects our native scenery. Some pictures of 
dead game, fish, &c., painted for the late Mr. Wells, show that 
his power is versatile had he chosen to exercise it. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1834, and an 
Academician in 1838. Latterly he has at times painted in con- 
junction with Sidney Cooper. 


106.—Near Repiear.—A sketch from nature on the 
Medway. An autumn study of oaks and alders on the 
banks of the river. 

On panel, 84 x 114, oblong, 


~107.—GATHERING SEA-WEED. A wide expanse of 
sandy-shored bay, with shrimpers. On the right a low pier, 
aman and woman loading sea-wrack on to a cart with two 
horses. The scene is probably on the Lincolnshire coast. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1836. 


On canvas, 30 x 36, oblong. Signed, and dated 1836. 
208.—A Distant Virw or Wrinpsor.—From St. 


George’s Hill. A sandy bank on the left; on the right, a 
road with extensive distance. 


On millboard, 14 x 10, oblong. 
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LESLIE. 


Cuartes Rosert Lesiie, R.A., was born in London, of Ame- 
rican parents, in 1794, but quitted it in 1799 for Philadelphia, 
where he was educated. Returning to England in 1811, he studied 
art under West and Allston, and in the schools of ihe Royal Aca- 
demy, of which body he was elected an Associate in 1821, and an 
Academician in 1826, and in 1848 undertook the duties of Pro- 
fessor of Painting, which, however, he resigned in 1851, and died 
May 5, 1859. He has contributed also to illustrate art by his pen 
in the “Hand-book for Young Painters,” “The Life of Con- 
stable,” and “ The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with notices of 
his contemporaries.” 


109.—ScENE FROM “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


“ Petruchio.—Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread ! 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; 
Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard 
As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv’st ! 
I tell thee, I, that thou hast marred the gown, 

“ Tailor.—Your worship is deceived; the gown is made 
Just as my master had direction : 
Grumio gave order how it should be made. 

“ Grumio.—I gave him no order ; I gave him the stuff.” 

Act iv. Scene 3. 


Petruchio thrusts back the gown to the frightened tailor, 
whose blanched lips show his trepidation. Katharine sits 
on the left in no very happy musing mood, every line in 
her face portraying her temper, while she bites her jewelled 
necklace. The meat she was scarcely permitted to taste 
is on a table to the right, while Grumio near it joins in re- 
viling the unhappy tailor. The much abused cap that “was 
moulded on a porringer,—a velvet dish,” is lying on the 
floor in front, and an attendant stoops to pick it up. Hor- 
tensio is seen in the background. This picture, painted in 
1832, is a repetition with alterations of that in the Petworth 
Collection. ; 


On canvas, oblong, 28 x 204. 


110.— THE PrincrpaL CHaracters IN “THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDsoR.”—The scene is not in the play, but 
is alluded to in Act i. Scene 2, as taking place in Page’s 
house :—* There’s pippins and cheese to come.” At the 
table Page is sitting, and offers a cup of sack to Slender, 
who is waited upon by the stolid Simple. On the right, 
the fat knight jokes with the two “merry wives,” and 
Bardolph, as a serving man, is talking to Page’s son. Sweet 
Anne Page sits placidly beside her inapt wooer. At the 
foot of the table Justice Shallow and Parson Hugh observe 
Slender admiringly. The characters of the personages of 
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# the drama are admirably conceived. Exhibited at the 
1 Royal Academy, 1838. 
‘4 On canvas, lined, 367 x 524, oblong, 


AG LL1.—“ Wo CAN THIS BE?”—A portly burgomaster 
walking in some public garden with his handsome young 

wife receives a most courtly salute from a young gallant; 

the face of the husband shows evidently the puzzled ex- 

pression indicated by the phrase “Who can this be?” 

While the wife puts on an unconscious look, and plays with 

her spaniel. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839, 
Painted on canvas, 29 x 23, oblong, 


112.—“WuHo CAN THIS BE FROM ¢”’—The lady seen in 
the last picture is now seated at her toilet ; a serving wench 
brings in a letter. The mistress, curious, yet doubting, 
hesitates to receive it; in the background, the portrait ot 
the old burgomaster looks frowningly down upon them, 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839. 


On canvas, 29 x 23, oblong, 


2113.—My Uncte Topsy anp Wipow WApDMAN. 


“*T am half distracted, Captain Shandy,’ said Mrs, Wadman, holding 
up her cambric handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the door 
of my Unele Toby’s sentry-box.— A mote, or sand, or something, I know 


white.’ In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside m 


Unele: Toby, ... 4:4 Do.look into it,’ said she. Honest soul! thou didst 
‘ look into it, with as much innocency of heart as ever child looked into a raree 
i show-box.” Tristram Shandy, vol. 2, chap, 24, 


“*T protest, Madam,’ said my Uncle Toby, ‘I can see nothing whatever in 
your eye.’ ‘Itis not in the white,’ said Mrs. Wadman. My Uncle looked 
with might and main into the pupil.” Leslie’s Version. See Autobiog. p. 212, 


The simple-hearted soldier is seated in the narrow 
summer-house beneath the map of Dunkirk. The comely 
widow, pressed in close beside him, is drawing aside the 
lid from a bright eye, in which his intense gaze sees neither 
dust nor the love with which she so fondly hopes to inspire 
him. 

On canvas, 223 x 324, upright. Painted 1839. 


114.—FLoRIzEL AND PERDITA. 


“ Perdita.—....Q1! Proserpina. 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon.......... 
SeAmTELY OL a. Stee ee Oo these I lack, 
To make you garlands of ; and, my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.” 
Winter’s Tale, Act iv,, Scene 8. 


Perdita in the shepherd’s cottage with Mopsa, Florizel, 
D 2 
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Polixenes, and Camillo. She is presenting them with 
flowers, Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1837. 


On canvas, 29 x 21, oblong. 


1L215.— AUTOLYCUS. 


“fere’s another ballad, of a fish, that appeared upon the coast, on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ba!iad about the hard hearts of maids.” 

Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Scene 3. 


Autolycus, selling his wares, with his pack strapped be- 
fore him, is singing his ballads. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 1836. 


On canvas, 21 x 29, oblong. 


116.—“ Le BourGceois GENTILHOMME.” 


“ M. Jourdain.—Hola! ho! Doucement ! Diantre soit la coquine ! 

“ Nicole—Vous me dites de pousser. 

«“ M. Jourdain.—Oui; mais tu me pousses en tierce avant que de pousser en 
quarte, et tu n’as pas la patience que je pare.” 

: Act ii. Scene 3. 


In the centre of the picture Nicole, broom in hand, makes 
a lunge at her master, who, clumsily attempting to parry 
it, receives a palpable hit. Madame Jourdain, on the right 
of the picture, enjoys the victory of the untaught but adroit 
Nicole over her master, who fences only according to the 
rules of art. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1841. 

On canvas, 384 x 24, oblong. 


117.—“ Les Femmes SAVANTES.’—Trissotin reading his 
sonnet. 


“ Trissotin.—‘ Si vous la conduisez aux bains, 

Sans la marchander davantage, 

Noyez-la de vos propres mains,’ 
“ Philamente.—On n’en peut plus. 
“ Belise-—On pame. 
“ Armande.—On se meurt de plaisir. 
“ Philamente.—De mille doux frissons yous vous sentez saisir.” 

Act. iii. Scene 2. 


In a room lighted with wax candles Trissotin is sitting 
pompously reading his poem; Philamente, Belise, and 
Armande, seated opposite to him, affect to be entranced 
in admiration, Henriette sits apart. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1845. 


On canvas, 30 x 89, upright. 


118.—“Le MAtapeE IMAGINAIRE.”— Mons. Purgon, 
Argan, Béralde, Toinette. 


“ M. Purgon.—J’ai 4 vous dire que je vous abandonne a votre mauvaise con- 
stitution, a l’intempérie de vos entrailles, 4 la corruption de votre sang, 4 
l’acreté de votre bile, 4 la féculence de vos humeurs. 

“ Argan,— Ah ! miséricorde !” Act iii, Seene 6. 


b 
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Argan pillowed in a sick chair at the foot of his bed 
appeals anxiously to M. Purgon, who is leaving the room 
in a rage. Toinette behind her master’s chair enjoys the 
success of her stratagem ; while Beralde regards the doctor 
with scorn and contempt. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1843, 

On canvas, 24 x 384, oblong. 

These three last pictures are intentionally treated in a slight 
aud rapid manner of execution. 


119.—Don QurxoTeE AND DorotuEs.—A sketch for 
the picture at Cashiobury. Don Quixote unarmed and 
almost naked, assisting Dorothea to rise from her knees. 


“* Beauteous lady,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘I will not answer one word, nor 
hear one circumstance of your affairs until you rise from the ground. ‘TJ 
will not rise signor, answered the afflicted damsel, ‘until I have obtained 
from your condescension the boon I beg’ . . . . Sancho whispered 
softly in his master’s ear, ‘Your worship may safely grant the boon she asks, 
which is a mere trifle; no more than the slaying a giantish sort of fellow.’ ” 

Book iv. chap. 1, 


On panel, 8 x 11, oblong. 


420,.—LAURA INTRODUCING GIL BLAS TO ARSENIA.— 
Arsenia reclines on a couch ; behind, Laura leans over and 
introduces Gil Blas to her. 


On canvas, 10} x 8}, oblong. 


L22.—A Femate Hrap.—A lady seated, with her back 
to the spectator, turning her face partly round to him. On 
her left arm a yellow scarf. 

On panel, 9 x 63, oval. 


222.—-QUEEN KATHARINE AND PatieNce.—Katharine, 
pale and sad, sits by her work-table. Patience stands 
beside her, playing on the lute. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1839. 


“ Queen Katharine.—Take thy lute, wench; my soul grows sad with troubles ; 
Sing and disperse them if thou canst; leave working.” 
Henry VIII., Act iii. Scene 1, 
On canvas, 23 x 30, upright. 


123.—Amy Ropsart.—Dressed in black velvet up to 
the throat ; her head crowned with a coronet of pearls. 
Leicester’s disowned young wife sits in sad and musing’ 
loneliness: her arm rests on her neglected lute. 


On panel, 9X11, upright. Signed, and dated 1823. 

124.—THe Two Princes In THE TowER—The two 
young princes kneel at the bed-foot at their prayers before 
retiring to rest, perchance on the fatal night.on which they 
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were removed from their prison to an enduring kingdom in 
Heaven. A. picture of the same subject, but less complete, 
was in the possession of the late Mr, Rogers, 


On canvas, 17 x 18, oblong. 


125.—THE ToILeTTE; A Lapy Examinine a NEcK- 
LACE —A lady in a loose dressing gown is seated at her 
toilette table, attentively looking at one of the cameos of a 
necklace. 


On panel, 12 x 10, upright. 


126.—THeE Princess RoyAu.—Portrait of H.R.H. 
sketched for the picture of the christening. A small circular 
portrait ; the head reclines on a pink cushion. 

On millboard, 3} dia. Signed, and dated on the back 20 Feb. 
1841. 

127.—PortiA.—She is dressed in white, fastened on 
the shoulder with jewels. 

. “Oh me, the word choose! I may neither choose whom I would, nor 


refuse whom I dislike; so is the will of a living daughter curb’d by the will 


of a dead father.” Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 2. 
On panel, 10 x 8, upright; oval. 


128.—GRISELDA.—The sad lady and patient mother is 
about to leave her lord’s house in obedience to his command ; 
she is dressed simply in her under garments: leaving behind 
the rich robes of her marriage life she is about to reassume 
her peasant’s dress, 

On panel, 8 x 10, upright; oval. 


129.—PorrTRair or HER MAJESTY IN THE CORONATION 
Roses.-—A slight sketch of the Queen kneeling at the altar 
table: made for the picture of the coronation. 

On canvas, 24 x 18, oblong. 


130.—A GARDEN SoENE.~Portrait-of the youngest son 
of the artist with his toys. The background is the garden 
of the painter’s late residence in the Edgware Road. 


On canvas, 12 x 16, oblong. 


231.—DvLCINEA DEL ToBoso.—The peasant mistress of 
Don Quixote, clad in a red boddice, is engaged in tying up 
her long back hair. . The naive expression and sweet smile 
of the damsel are no disparagement to the taste of the Don 
in his choice of a mistress. Exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1839. 


On panel, 12 x 10, upright. 
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132.—Sancuo PanzA.—Sancho when governor of Bara 
taria is prevented from eating by the interdict of the 
physician. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839. 


“ He took his place at the upper end of the table, which was accommodated 
with one seat only and a cover for himself alone, while close by him stood a 
personage, who afterwards proved to be his physician, with a rod of whalebone 
inhishand. . . . A page tucked a bib under Sancho’s chin, and another, 
who acted the part of a sewer, set a plate of fruit before the governor; but 
scarce had he swallowed a mouthful, when the doctor touching the said plate 
with his wand, it was snatched from him in a twinkling.” 


Don Quixote, Book iii. chap. 15. 

On panel, 12 x 9, upright. ; 
has sought to epitomize the various states of man’s exist- 
ence,—as labour and pleasure, freedom and captivity, riches 
and poverty, weakness and strength—together with the 
characteristics of the various ages of man’s life. In the 
middle ground, on the right, the child is seen, just born 
into a world of restless change and labour. A peasant re- 
moving, carries the household goods upon his back; the 
mother is burdened, not only with her young babe, but 
with some chattels also. 

Beside them the labour of intellect is indicated by the 
pale, worn student with his book, who looks with some 
envy on the lover, a youth of his own age, whose lighter 
labour is bounded by a “sonnet on his mistress’ eyebrow.” 
The burly justice contrasts with his schoolboy son in the 
middle ground. Behind them is a gatehouse prison ; from 
their prison over the arch the captives endeavour to obtain 
alms by dropping a shoe to the passers-by. Beneath, the 
rich and free go forth to enjoy the sports of the field. On 
a hill on the right stands a feudal castle, showing all the 
incidents of feudal rule ; the gibbet and the axe, the traitors’ 
heads surrounding the keep, are dimly seen. In the front 
a soldier is chastising a youth; the lad has made sport of 
him, who, in the last stage of all, is dragged forth to inhale 
once more the spring-tide air. Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything, his attendant endeavours to awaken the im- 
becile man to the salutation of one only less ancient 
than himself. On the ground an old hound, weak as his 
master, is tormented by a playful puppy, while the giant 
that draws forth the aged dotard, stops to drink. 

The original design of this picture was drawn on wood 
as a frontispiece to the illustrations of Shakspeare’s Seven 
Ages, published by Van Voorst. The drawing was cut by 
J. Thompson, and a proof of it is in the collection of Draw- 
ings, No, 252. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1838, 

On canvas, 45 x 354, oblong. 
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the grass ; on the left hand labourers are at work by the 
road side. The execution of this work deserves especial 
attention ; the look of extreme completion being given with 


much more facility than at first appears to be the case. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1852, 
On panel, 24 x 134. 


438.—TuHE SEVEN Aaxs. 

“ All the world’s a stage.” 

The artist, taking the suggestions of the poet as a theme, 
has sought to epitomize the various states of man’s exist- 
ence,—as labour and pleasure, freedom and captivity, riches 
and poverty, weakness and strength—together with the 
characteristics of the various ages of man’s life. In the 
middle ground, on the right, the child is seen, just born 
into a world of restless change and labour, A peasant. re- 
moving, carries the household goods upon his back; the 
mother is burdened, not only with her young babe, but 
with some chattels also. 

Beside them the labour of intellect is indicated by the 
pale, worn student with his book, who looks with some 
envy on the lover, a youth of his own age, whose lighter 
labour is bounded by a “sonnet on his mistress’ eyebrow.” 
The burly justice contrasts with his schoolboy son in the 
middle ground. Behind them is a gatehouse prison; from 
their prison over the arch the captives endeavour to obtain 
alms by dropping a shoe to the passers-by. Beneath, the 
rich and free go forth to enjoy the sports of the field, On 
a hill on the right stands a feudal castle. showing all the 
incidents of feudal rule ; the gibbet and the axe, the traitors’ 
heads surrounding the keep, are dimly seen. In the front 
a soldier is chastising a youth: the lad has made sport of 
him, who, in the last stage of all, is dragged forth to inhale 
once more the spring-tide air. Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything, his attendant endeavours to awaken the im- 
becile man to the salutation of one only less ancient 
than himself. On the ground an old hound, weak ag his 
master, is tormented by a playful puppy, while the giant 
that draws forth the aged dotard, stops to drink, 

The original design of this picture was drawn on wood 
as a frontispiece to the illustrations of Shakspeare’s Seven 
Ages, published by Van Voorst. The drawing was cut by 
J. Thompson, ‘and a proof of it is in the collection of Draw- 
ings, No. 252. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1838, 

On canvas, 45 x 353, oblong. 
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139.—TuHE Ficnr INTERRUPTED.~-The picture repre+ 
sents the playground of a school. <A fight between the 
boys is interrupted by the appearance of the master, who 
has taken the youngest, but evidently the most pugnacious 
combatant by the ear: the lad’s doubled fists, and firmly 
set teeth, prove that he is quite ready for another round, 
while his bigger adversary, showing the blood from his 
mouth to a group of backers, is evidently not sorry for the 
interruption. Two boys appeal to the master for and 
against the adverse parties. This picture is a fine example 
of the painter’s early study of the Dutch school. Painted 
in 1815. Dated 1816, the year of its exhibition in the 
Royal Academy. The picture was painted for Lord Whit- 
worth, then Viceroy of Ireland. At his death it passed 
through one of his co-heiresses into the possession of the 
Karl of Delawar, of whom it was purchased by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. 


On panel, on a gesso ground, 37 x 284, oblong. 


140.—Givine A Bire.—A greedy young peasant is en- 
forcing a bite from an apple from a timid country lad, 
who reluctantly permits the smallest possible portion to be 
exposed to his teeth. A young girl and sleeping child are 
beside them. The monkey of an Italian boy, seated in the 
foreground, equally dreads a bite from the greedy peasant’s 
dog. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1836. 

The dogs in the several pictures by this artist are well 
worthy of attention, both from their variety of character, 
and the extremely appropriate species introduced in the 
different subjects. Compare, for instance, the dog in No, 
145 with that in No. 148, or in this picture. 


On panel, 20 x 154, upright. Signed, and dated 1834, 


141.—First Love-—A girl, just budding into woman- 
hood, leans against a wall, with an infant brother asleep 
in her arms; behind her a youth, in a red smock-frock, 
resting on a stile, regards her with a look of intense love: 
neither seems to speak, both being entirely absorbed, yet 
fully conscious of each other and of the intense feeling of 
first love. The shouts of the mother and brother, calling 
to the evening’s meal, are utterly unnoticed in their deep 
absorption ; beneath the stile two dogs are playing with 
and fondling each other. Painted 1839. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1840. 


On canvas, 303 x 244. 
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142.—AN INTERIOR, INCLUDING A PORTRAIT OF Mr. 
SHEEPSHANKS.—Mr. Sheepshanks is sitting on a sofa turn- 
ing over a folio of drawings ; a servant attends witha cup of 
coffee and letters. The room is one in which Mr. Sheep- 
shanks resided in Old Bond Street. It has a highly decorated 
fire-place, and an enriched cornice runs round it. The draw- 
ings No. 75, 76, 77, 78, are curious as showing the great 
pains taken to be accurate in the ornamental details, and to 
arrange the composition of the several parts agreeably. 

On panel, 20 x 153, upright. 


143.—OpEN Your Mourn anp Suut Your Eyvrs—A 
little girl with eyes closed is kneeling on the grass beside 
a brook. A man lying on the bank bobs a cherry against 
her lips; a young child is beside them. Painted 1838. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839. There is a study 
for the male figure among the Drawings, No. 64. 

On panel, 123 x 12. 


144.—-BROTHER AND SISTER; OR, PINCHING THE EAR. 
—A young lad is pinching the ear of his little brother 
which the sister nurses on her arms. This subject, some- 
what varied, has been repeated of a larger size, in fulfil- 
ment of a commission left by the late Mr. Vernon for Mr. 
Mulready, and is now placed among the Vernon Collection 
in the National Gallery. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1837. 

On panel, 12x93, upright. Signed, and dated 1836. 


145.— CHOOSING THE WEDDING Gown. 


“T had scarcely taken orders a year, before I began to think seriously of 
matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her wedding gown, not for a fine 
glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear well.” 


The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. i. 

The vicar and his future wife gaily dressed, are before the 
counter of a mercer, who is showing them a piece of stuff, 
which the lady examines most carefully. Behind, an errand 
boy is giving a message to the mercer’s wife. A. little dog 
lies at the foot of the counter, and on a stool beside it some 
of the purchases made by the future Mrs. Primrose,—a bunch 
of orange blossom and some rich hangings, probably for that 
green bed which is described as the limit of their annual 
migrations. The colour and execution of this work deserve 
especial attention. Painted for Mr. Sheepshanks, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 1846. 


On panel, 214 x 173, upright. 
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146.—THE SONNET.—Seated beside some beeches on the 
rough stones of the margin of a brook, a young girl is read- 
ing with intense delight a sonnet made in her praise by the 
youth beside her. He stoops down with bashful shyness 
to look into her face, and see the impression his poetic 
labours have made on her. In this picture the artist has 
sought to give the effect of sunlight diffused and cool by 
being partly obscured; in No. 141, which hangs beside it, 
the effect sought has been the coloured light at the going 
down of the sun. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839. 

On panel, 14x 12, upright. 


147.—THE SAILING MATCH. 
“Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 
As You Like it, Act ii. Scene 7. 

A. young girl urges onwards an unwilling schoolboy, who, 
while crossing a foot bridge, lingers, desiring to join the 
sports of a party of youngsters who are sailing paper boats 
on the stream. One of the boys is blowing through a roll 
of paper to urge on his boat, while another rushes forward 
from the cottage in the background, bearing a pair of bellows 
above his head in triumph. This picture is a reduced 
imitation of one painted in 1831 for John Gibbons, Esq. 

On panel, 14 x 113, upright. 

148.—Tue Butr.—SHootTine A CHERRY.— A boy, 
seated on a basket of linen, is shooting cherries into the 
mouth of a butcher’s boy, who plants himself as steadily as 
possible on his feet, and holds his mouth open to catch 
them. Two females — cherrysellers,— are looking on en- 
joying the trick ; a genuine butcher’s cur stands beside his 
master. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1848. 

Lined canvas, 18 x 154, oblong. 


449.—THE Toy SELLER.—A poor negro mendicant is 
offering a toy for sale to a mother with an infant. The 
child shrinks from the black with a feeling of dread. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 1837. 


On panel, 93x74, oblong. Signed, and dated 1835. 


2350.—TueE INTERCEPTED BitLeT—A stern man is hold- 
ing a bouquet from which a billet has been taken ; an atten- 
dant stoops to look over his shoulder. YExhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1844, Presented to Mr. Sheepshanks by 
the artist, 


The centre part of the picture is on panel, screwed into a zine 
trough, and the edges filled in with cement of isinglass and 
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whiting and then prepared for painting, so as to give the artist 
room to carry out an idea that had grown under his hands. Itis 
painted in white lac. 81x10, upright. 

1L52.—A Corrace At St. ALBANS. 

On canvas, 10 x 14, upright. 


452.—PorTRAIT OF Mr. SHEEPSHANKS. — Painted in 
1832. 


On paper fixed on panel. 63x 5}. 


2154.—Srit Lire—A small highly finished study of 
a stone bottle, a glass bottle, earthen pan, &c. 


On millboard, 5x54. Signed, and dated 1809. 

255.—Hampstreap Heatu.-~ Landscape sketch with two 
figures to the right. 

On millboard, 1054, oblong. Signed, and dated 1806. 


256.—Srupy FoR THE Picture or “THE RATTLE.” A 
man seated showing a rattle to his little child. Painted in 


1807. 

On panel 34 x 44. 

1.57.-—LANDSCAPE WITH COTTAGE. 

On panel, 82x74, upright. 

158.—LANDSCAPE WITH CorracEes.— Figures in the 
foreground, a pond of water with lilies to the right. 

On panel, oblong, 174 x 14. 

159.—A SKETCH FOR THE PicruRE oF “PuNcH.”—A 
slight sketch in colour for the picture painted in 1812, the 
property of Sir J. Swinbourn. It is interesting as a first 
thought for the arrangement of colour, and may be com- 


pared with the chalk sketch of composition No. 60 among 
the Drawings. 


On canvas, 1258, oblong. 

160.—Lanpscare.—A cottage with trees, two children, 
one blowing a horn. 

On millboard, 13 x 104, upright. 


161.—HampsteaD Heata.—Slight sketch with cows. 
Millboard, 1016, oblong. Signed, and dated 1806. 


162Z.—PortTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 
On panel, 9 x 62. 
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162,*.—ComTTAGEs. 
On millboard, 8364, oblong. Dated 1806. 


MULREADY. 


Witt1AM MuLReEApy, jun., the second son of William Mul- 
ready, was born in 1805, and studied art under his father. 


163.—T'EAL.—Two teal of the natural size are painted 
lying on a stone slab. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1835. 

On canvas, 14x 174, oblong. Signed, and dated 1881. 


164.—An INTERIOR.—Seated on his basket dozing in 
the sun, at the door of an outhouse, a baker’s man waits 
while a female examines his account. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1838. 


On panel, 16 x 203, oblong. 


NASMYTH. 


Patrick Nasmyvru was the son of an artist, and born in Edin- 
burgh in 1786. He came to London at the age of 20, and 
followed his profession of a landscape painter with great success ; 
he died in 1831. 


165. — LanpscaPpe — Sir Puri Sipney’s Oak. — A 
large oak tree on the right of the picture is believed to 
be that planted in Penshurst Park at the birth of Sir P. 
Sidney in 1555. 


On canvas, 21 16, oblong. 


NEWTON. 


GILBERT Stuart Newron, R.A., was born at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in Nov. 1794, came to England in 1817, received his first 
incentive to art from the pictures of his uncle Stewart, the por- 
trait painter. He became a student of the Royal Academy in 
1821, an Associate in 1828, and an Academician in 1833. He 
died August 1835. 


266.—PorviA AND BASSANIO. 


Portiu.—“ There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper, 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek ; 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What ! worse and worse ? 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself, 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you.” 


The Merchant of Venice, Act iii, Scene 2, 
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Salerio, booted and spurred, has just arrived with An- 
tonio’s sad missive to his absent friend ; in the centre of the 
picture Bassanio reads his letter evidently touched to the 
heart at its contents ; leaning on his shoulder, Portia dis- 
cerns his sorrow in his face and action, and tenderly asks 
to share it. On the left of the picture Nerissa and her 
lover look with anxious interest on the principal group. 

This picture had become very much injured in the sur- 
face owing to the employment of asphaltum, The hand of 
Bassanio was totally changed, and a great part of the figure 
of Salerio disfigured ; it has, however, been restored by Mr. 
Bentley (vide p. 61), Exhibited at the Royal Academy,1831. 

On canvas, 86X42, upright. Signed, and dated 1831. 


REDGRAVE. 


RicHaRD Reperave, R.A., was born April 30, 1804, in Pimlico. 
Until nearly 20 years of age he assisted his father in the charge 
of a large manufactory, and in making drawings and designs for 
the works. He entered as a student of the Royal Academy in 
1826, was elected an Associate in 1840, and an Academician in 
1851. Since 1847 he has been connected with the Government 
Schools of Design, and now holds the office of Inspector General 
for Art in the Department of Science and Art. His paintings of 
figure subjects earned for him his first reputation, but in later 
years he has also become a landscape painter. 
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167.— CINDERELLA ABOUT TO TRY ON THE GUASS 
SLIPPER. 
“ That minx,” said the step-sister, “to think of trying on the slipper.” 
The two envious sisters have already tried and failed to 
draw on the little slipper. The prince has himself accom- , 
panied the herald, and leads forth Cinderella, whom he 
already begins to recognize, to make her attempt. Banished 
* from the family, she comes forward among the servants. 
Purchased by Mr. Sheepshanks from the artist. Exhibited 
: at the Royal Academy, 1842. 


Painted in mastic magilp on canvas, 56 x 42, oblong. 


168.—THE ScHoo. TEACHER. 
“She sees no kind domestic visage near.” 


An orphan, whose mourning dress shows that her loss is 
recent, condemned to the drudgery of the teacher’s office, is 
seated in the school-room at her lonely evening meal. Her 
task for the day is evidently not ended, for the desk is 
covered with exercises to correct, and work to set right. 
In her hand is a letter from the home which poverty has 
obliged her to quit, for labour in which she meets with 
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sympathy neither from the Principal nor the Scholars. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 1845. For sketch for two 
of the children, see Drawings Nos. 85 and 197. This pic- 
ture is a repetition, with considerable changes, of one painted 


for Mr. Hippisley, of Shobrooke Park. 
On canvas, 86X28, upright. Signed, and dated 1844. 


1L69.— GULLIVER EXHIBITED TO THE BROBDIGNAG 
FARMER. 


“This man, who was old and dim-sighted, put on his spectacles to behold me 
better, at which I could not forbear laughing very heartily, for his eyes appeared 
like the full moon streaming into a chamber at two windows.” 

The artist’s aim has been to represent Gulliver as of ordi- 
nary stature, and to show the Brobdignags as giants ; hence 
the accessories that surround him, the fruit, the dice, the 
money, the wasp, &c. are intended to give scale to the back- 
ground figures. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1836. 
Engraved on steel by Mollison. 


On canvas, 80X25, oblong, painted with magilp. 


270.—-THROWING OFF HER WrEEDS—A young widow 
whose “weeds” have but the smallest affinity to “ mourn- 
ing” is preparing to change them for wedding garments. 
The bonnet with orange blossoms and various subjects on 
the toilette tell of the change. The portrait of the late 
husband, old and stern, is seen in the background, behind 
the screen. 

On panel, 80x 244, oblong, painted in copal. Signed, and 
dated 1846. Exhibited same year. 


1'73.— OPHELIA WEAVING HER GARLANDS. 


“ There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the grassy stream, 
Here with fantastic garments did she come.” 
Hamlet, Act iv. Scene 2, 
Ophelia is seated, unconscious of the danger of her posi- 

tion, on the trunk of a willow that lies over the deep waters 
of a still pool, where the brook seems to pause in its course. 
She sings as she twines her wild flower wreaths. 


On panel, 30X25, upright. Signed, and dated 1842. 


172.—Bo.iton Appey.—Morninc.—The view is taken 
looking down the stream, the portion of the Abbey still 
used as a church being seen on the cliffs. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1848. 


On canvas, 303x124, oblong. Signed, and dated 1847. 
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RIPPINGILLE. 


Epwarp VILLIERS Rippincitye, the son of a farmer, was born 
at King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, in 1798. As an artist he was self- 
taught. He became known to the public in 1819 by his picture 
of “The Country Post Office,” and among the works of a similar 
class which he afterwards painted, are “The Recruiting Party,” 
“The Stage Coach Breakfast,” “Going to the Fair,” &c. In 
1837 he went to Italy, and subsequently to the East, painting 
subjects of those countries. He obtained one of the prizes in the 
Cartoon competition at Westminster in 1843. Mr. Rippingille 
lectured on Art, and claimed to be the first who advocated the 
formation of Schools of Design; he also edited the “Artist and 
Amateur’s Magazine.” He died April 22, 1859. 


173.— MENDICANTS OF THE CAMPAGNA.—On the back is 
the following :— “Beggars of the Campagna Romana. 
Mem.—'This picture, sent for exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy, was placed on the floor and has never been seen by 
the public. Painted almost entirely with a magilp of solu- 
tion of sugar of lead in water and mastic varnish, 1844. 
Bought of the artist by J. S., Esq.” 


On canvas, 228 x 144, oblong. Signed, and dated Roma, 1840. 
London, 1844. 


ROBERTS. 


Davi Roserts, R.A., was born in Edinburgh in 1796, and 
brought up as a decorative painter. In 1822 he came to London 
and was long engaged as scene painter at one of the principal 
theatres. On the formation of the Society of British Artists 
he became Vice-President, and for some time exhibited with them. 
He visited Egypt, and the Holy Land, Petra, Baalbec, and other 
places in the East when they were far less accessible than at 
present, and has published a series of drawings made during 
these journeys and during a former one to Spain. In 1839 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1841 an 
Academician. 


17%.—ENTRANCE TO THE Crypt, RosLyn CastTLE.— 
“ Prentice Pillar” is on the left and two figures near it, one 
of them, a milkmaid, having laid down her three-legged 
stool and pail on the pavement. 


On panel, 30x 241, upright. Signed, and dated 1843. 


273.—O.LD BUILDINGS ON THE Darro, GRANADA.— 
Ranges of picturesque buildings bordering on a small stream 
over which is a one-arch bridge. The belfry of a church 
rises about the centre of the picture in the distance. A 
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man in a sombrero is arranging his fishing tackle on the 
right. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1835, 


On panel, 24x 174. Signed, and dated 1834. 


176.—TuHe Gare or Cartro, cALLED Bis EL-Muta- 
WELLEE—The southern gate of the old city, now in the 
centre of modern Cairo; it is more commonly called Bab 
Zuweyleh. The gate of which the round towers are seen in 
the picture was founded in the year A.D. 1087 ; the minarets 
above, together with a fine mosque, were added subsequently. 
The view is taken from the street called Darb el-Ahmar. 
The light woodwork surmounting each minaret is to carry 
lamps which are suspended at night during the month of 
fasting or on the two annual festivals, &c. The galleries are 
used by the Muéddin at prayer-time. 

On panel, 30x 243, upright. Signed, and dated 1843. 


ROTHWELL. 


RicHArp ROTHWELL was born in Athlone about the year 1800, 
and entered the Royal Dublin Society’s Drawing School in 1815. 
He removed to London on the death of Sir Thos. Lawrence, and 
obtained much reputation as a portrait painter; subsequently he 
visited ltaly and America. 


177.—THE LITTLE ROAMER. 
“ Her path ’mid flowers.” 
A child leaning against a bank, in her hand is a bunch of 
wild flowers she may be supposed to have gathered in her 
ramble. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1843. 


On canvas, 333 x 50, upright. 


178.—NoviciaTe Menpicants.—Two children looking 
upwards as if they had only half made up their minds to 
beg. 

On canvas, 29 x 364, upright. 

The surface of this picture was so much cracked as entirely to 


injure its effect, but, like No. 165, being capable of restoration, 
it was entrusted to Mr. Bentley for that purpose. 


179.—TuE Very Picture or IpLenuss.—A young girl 
sitting with her hands crossed listlessly, is looking out at 
the spectator. 


On canvas, upright, 28 x30, Signed. 
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SIMSON. 
Wrt11am Srson was born at Dundee in 1800. He was edu- 
cated at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh. After some 


success in art in London, he died in Sloane Street, 29th August 
1847. 


2180.—Tue InTERIOR or A Carriz Saep.—A young 
calf stands near a milk vessel on the right; a hen and 
chickens occupy the foreground ; for the latter a small and 
slight sketch in oil exists among the collection of drawings. 


On millboard, 133 x18, oblong. Signed W.S., and dated 
12 Jan. 1845. 


181.—Git Bias INTRODUCING HIMSELF To LAURA— 
Gil Blas in his borrowed toilet, bending on one knee, finds 
little coyness in his reception by the object of his attentions. 
The damsel’s face has, perhaps, but aslight dash of Spanish 
in its character. 


On canvas, 28 x 36, upright, Signed, and dated 1840. 


182.—WittiaM Tern.—A figure in a black cap, with 
an arrow in his girdle, leaning his right hand on the butt 
end of his cross-bow. 

On panel, 11 x 16, upright. On the back, « Study of a head, 
William Tell.”—William Simson, 1845. 


SMIRKE. 


Rosert Smirk, R.A., born at Wigton, near Carlisle, in 1752, 
was originally a painter of coach panels. He came early to London 
with his father, entered as a student in the Royal Academy at the 
age of 19, but afterwards devoted his long life of art chiefly to 
subjects in illustration of popular authors, especially Cervantes, 
His first pictures at the Royal Academy were exhibited in 1786 ; 
in 1791 he was elected an Associate, and in 1793 an Academician, 
He died in 1845. 


1L83.—ScENE FROM THE “ Humorous LIEUTENANT.’”— 
The Duel. 


On panel, size 61 x 5, oblong. 


184.—ILLUSTRATION FROM BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
On panel, size 6} x5, oblong. 


SMITH. 


Grorce Smiry was born in London on the 18th April 1829, 
and commenced the study of art in Mr. Carey’s school; he was 
admitted as a student of the Royal Academy in 1845, and was 
placed for some time in the studio of Mr. Cope. 
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485.—“ AnorHeR Bite.”—A boy in a smock frock is 
seated on the bank of a pond fishing for perch, and watching 
his float, which is supposed to have just moved, with intense 
expectation, while his sister leans on his shoulder and sym- 
pathises, but less eagerly, in his excitement. The fish he 
has caught are on the grass beside him, 


On panel, 22X18, oblong. Signed, and dated 1850. 


186.—Tempration—A Frorr Sratu.—A group of 
children are gathered round a stall of tempting fruit, &c., 
placed close to the school-gate. Some purchases” have 
already been made. One is looking wistfully and half 
resolved to buy. A little child is begging some money from 
its mother, who is searching in her pocket to gratify its 
wish, 

On panel, 30x 35, oblong. Signed, and dated 1850. 


187.— CHILDREN GATHERING WILD Fiowrrs.—A little 
child is seated in a rude cart at the corner of a wood, and 
two others, who have gathered a quantity of wild flowers, 
are bringing them to dress her. 


On panel, 22 x18, oblong. Signed G. Smith, 1851, 


STANFIELD. 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., was born at Sunderland about 
1798, and brought up to the sea, whence the complete nautical 
knowledge which characterizes his works. He was for some 
years in the scene room at Drury Lane Theatre, where he ex- 
ecuted many unrivalled works ; and when the Society of British 
Artists was founded, he became one of their principal exhibitors. 
An Associate of the Royal Academy in 1832, he was elected an 
Academician in 1835, and has rarely failed to contribute to the 
annual exhibitions. 


188.—NeEar Cotoane—Some picturesque buildings of 
a mill raised against a half-ruined tower. In front is a 
ferry-boat rowing towards a wooden landing place. 


On canvas, 42x 341, upright. Signed, and dated 1829, 


489.—A Marker Boat on tar Scuetpt.—A boat full 
of market people, &c, is moored to a buoy on a river, and 
“ man standing up in it hails another seen at some little 
distance. A Dutch man-of-war lies a little further off. On 
the left is a wooden pier with figures, and a point of colour 
is gained in the foreground by a floating basket, The flat 
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Dutch shore is seen trending away to the right. Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 1826. 


On panel, 483.x33, oblong. Signed, and dated 1821. 


490.—Sanps near Boutogne.—aA seashore with fishing 
boats and figures ; in the background is seen the wooden 
pier of Boulogne, and beyond, the downs, topping the cliffs 
with the Roman ruin above them. A fisherman, holding 
one of the shrimping nets which the women use, is seen in 
the foreground with other figures, and fish and crabs are 
on the beach. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1838, 


On canvas, 433 28, oblong. Signed, and dated 1838. 


STARK. 


James Srarx is the son of a dyer, and was born at Norwich 
in 1794, and in 1811 became for three years a pupil of the late 
John Crome, afterwards in 1817 entering as.a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1827 he published a series of designs from 
the rivers of Norfolk, 


491,—Fisu Ponps, Hastines.—A. little runlet in the 
foreground of the picture is crossed by some planks. Two 
lads are on the bank—one dipping water, 

On millboard, 10 x 134, oblong. 

432Z.—lLoyn’s Punpit, Frstiniog, Norra WaAtrs.— A 
remarkable rock, so called, rises just at the margin of a 
waterfall. 


On panel, 13 x 103, oblong. 
i93.—PoONDS AND WINDMILLS, Hastinas.— A broad 


reedy pool on the further bank, a windmill and some 
cottages, 


On panel, 164 x 12, oblong. 


194.—LaANDSCAPE—A road on the skirts of a common 
—two figures and some cottages in the mid-distance. 

On millboard, 7 x 8, upright. 

195.—A pistant Virw of Winpsor.—A woody glade 
and some deer. Windsor Castle seen in the distance. 


On panel, 101 x 83, upright. 


126.—LANDScAPE.—A woody lane near Hastings—on 
the right a gamekeeper crossing’ a stile. 
On millboard, 7 x 8, upright. 
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STOTHARD. 


Tuomas StoTtHarD, R.A,, was born in Long Acre, London, 
in 1755, and commenced life as a pattern drawer for silk, and, 
subsequently, as a book illustrator, in the practice of which he 
may be said to have achieved his greatest reputation—for grace 
and sweetness his single figures and compositions have never 
been surpassed. He was a most industrious artist, and beside 
many thousand book illustrations, contributed numerous designs 
for goldsmith’s and other decorative works; of this latter are 
the designs for the Wellington shield. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1791, and an Academician in 
1794. In the last years of his life he held also the office of Li- 
brarian. . He died in April 1834. 


197.—SHAKESPEAR’S PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS.—In the 
centre Cordelia supports her father’s head, on her right are 
Prospero and Miranda, Rosalind and Celia, Falstaff and his 
companions—also Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Sir Toby Belch, 
Malvolio, and Olivia; these complete the side of the picture 
devoted to comedy. On the left of the centre is a most 
beautiful impersonation of Ophelia, from whom the moody 


Hamlet turns away. The group is completed by Lady 
Macbeth and the weird sisters. 


On panel, 141 x 551, oblong. Signed, and dated 1812. 


298.—TaAm O’SHANTER. 


“ Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane o’ the brig. 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na’ cross. 
But ere the keystane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake.” 

Tam is on his mare Maggie; she is in full gallop, and is 
near the keystone of the bridge, on crossing which is safety ; 
the witches are behind in full pursuit, and “Cuttie Sark” 
has just deprived Maggie of her tail. 


On canvas, 124 x 144 upright. 
199.—Joun GILPIN. 


“ Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around ; 
He carries weight ! he rides a race, 
*Tis for a thousand pound !” 


The horse is dashing by with his powerless rider ; four 


men spurring in pursuit are betting upon the supposed 
race, 


On canvas, 124 x 144, upright. 
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200.—Sir RocEer DE CovERLEY AND THE GPstIEs. 

“One, who was older and more sunburnt than the rest, told him that he 
had a widow in his line of life.”— Vide Spectator, No. 130. 

Sir Roger, accompanied by the Spectator and leading. his 
horse, is accosted by the female fortune-teller, 


On panel, 64 x 8, upright. 


201.—“ TweLrrH NicHt.” 


“ Sir Toby Belch (singing).—‘ There dwelt aman in Babylon ; lady ! lady !’” 

“ Malvolioc—My masters, are you mad? or what are you? Have you no 
wit, manner, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night? 
Do you make an alehouse of my lady’s house, that you squeak out your 
cozier’s catches without any mitigation or remorse of voice? Is there no respect 
of piace, person, or time in you?” Act ii. Scene 3. 

The uproarious trio, Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and the 
clown, are shouting out their dramatic catch, to the horror 
of Malvolio and the amazement of Maria. 


On canvas, 9% x 74, upright. 


202.— BRUNETTA AND PHILLIS. 


“ Brunetta was now prepared for the insult, and came to a public ball in 
a plain black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the 
same brocade with which Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of the 
whole company, upon which the unhappy Phillis swooned away.”— Vide 
Spectator, No. 80. 


On the right Phillis sinks into the arms of her attendants, 
while the triumphant Brunetta passes on, rejoicing in the 
success of her stratagem. 


On canvas, 93x11, oblong. 


2.03.—SANCHO AND THE DucHESS.—Seated in the front, 
attended by her ladies and the duenna, the Duchess listens 
to Sancho, who is on a low chair beside her. 


On canvas, 93 x 74, upright. 
The above three pictures are on one canvas, 122 31, oblong. 


2,.04.—SCcENE FROM THE “ TEMPEST.” 


« Ariel—- . = A f All but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all a-fire with me : the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
Was the first man that leap’d: cried, ‘ Hell is empty,’ 
And all the devils are here.” The Tempest, Act i. Scene 2. 


Ferdinand in the foreground is rushing from the vessel 
and. his companions. 


On canvas, 122 x 104, oval. 


| 
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205.—CONSTANCE AND ARTHUR. 
* Constance.—Here I and sorrow sit.” 
King John, Act iii. Seene 1. 
Constance seated on the ground embraces her little son : 
grouped around her are the other personages of the drama. 


On canvas, 124 x 114, oblong, oval, 


206.—F'AME, AS AN ALLEGORY.—Fame is seated on the 
top of a pinnacle or pyramid ; around her in the air a group 
of young genii are blowing bubbles. 

On panel, 64 x 8}, upright. 


TURNER. 


JosEPH Matiorp WiniiAM Turver, R.A,, was born in London 
in 1775, and commenced art as a painter in water colours, in 
friendly rivalry with Girtin. He became a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1789, in 1800 was elected an Associate, and in 1802 
an Academician. He was for some time Professor of Perspective 
also. Of the present school of water-colour painters he may well 
claim to be one of the principal founders ; and his landscapes, 
both in water and in oil, rank him as one of the greatest masters 
of his art, both for fertility of invention and for the truthful 
realization of air and light. He died at Chelsea in 1851, and 
was buried by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; bequeathing to the nation the numerous works that 
remained in his own possession, and his funded property for the 
benefit of his less fortunate brothers in art. His will, however, 
has been set aside from some legal informality, and this latter 
intention will not be carried out in conformity with his wishes. 


2.0'7.—LINE-FIsHING OFF HAstinas.—Various boats are 
in the foreground line-fishing ; Hastings, seen under a 
burst of sunlight, forms the background ; a two-masted 


vessel is wearing off shore. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1835. 


On canvas, 31 x 24, oblong. 


208.—VENICE—A gorgeous effect of sun on the city, 


the boats, and the lagune.. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1840. 


On canvas, 36 x 24, oblong. 


209.—Sr. MicHart’s Mount, CornwaLt.-—The mount 
is seen in the middle of the picture in a flood of light ; 
seyeral vessels are lying dry upon the sands, On the right 
hand, fish are laid out for a shore market, Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1834. 


On canvas, 31 x 24, oblong. 
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210.—EAst Cowrs Oastiz, Iste or Wicut.—The 
regatta, with the Royal Yacht Squadron parting from its 
moorings. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1828. 

On canvas, 484 x 36, 


Z11.—VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH,—A. life-boat 
is going off to a stranded vessel, which is seen on the right 
of the picture, making blue-light signals of distress. Two 
of the females whose fathers or husbands man the boat 
eagerly watch it from the sands, their position indicating the 
long recession of the waves, which are boiling and tumbling 
under the influence of the storm. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1831. 


On canvas, 48 x 36, oblong. 
UWINS. 


Tuomas Uwins, R.A., was born at Pentonville in 1782, and 
studied originally as an engraver. Leaving this branch of the 
profession, he studied art in the schools of the Royal Academy, 
and became a designer of book illustrations. He was an early 
member of the Water-colour Society, to which he was elected in 
1811. In 1826 he visited Italy, and during a prolonged residence, 
collected materials for the works by which he is now best known. 
On his return, he was in 1833 elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and an Academician in 1838 ; he also for some time 
held the office of Librarian. In 1845 he was appointed by Her 
Majesty Surveyor of the Royal pictures, and in 1847 Keeper of 
the National Gallery. He resigned the latter office in 1855, and 
died at Staines in 1857. 


212..—SUSPICION. 


“ Poor Rosa! to relieve the solitude of the villa she would have her chair 
taken on the terrace, where she would sit for hours listening to the music 
of a wand’ring minstrel. Even this pleasure was at last denied her. Donna 
Chiara, the old woman di casa, took into her wise head that the minstrel was 
a lover in disguise.” 

An Italian garden is slightly indicated in the background, 
the scarf hanging on the basket at the lady’s feet affords a 
point of brilliant colour, Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1848. 


On panel, 224 x 164, oblong. 


213.—AN ITALIAN MOTHER TEACHING HER CHILD_THE 
TARANTELLA.—The mother is dancing to the sound of a 
tambourine to show her little girl the steps, while some 
other figures are grouped around. Vines are trained on the 
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trellis above ; an orange tree is seen on the right ; and in 
the background is the blue Mediterranean. This picture has 
been many times repeated by the artist. 


On panel, 22 x 17, oblong. Signed, and dated 1842. 


214.—A NeApouitan Boy pEcoRATING THE HEAD oF 
HIS INNAMORATA AT THE FESTA OF THE MADONNA DEL 
Arco.—The youth is twining a wreath of vine leaves in the 
dark hair of a young girl seated on the ground in front of 
the picture. A vine is trained on the tree to the left, and 
a tambourine rests against it. In the background is an 
olive tree, and beyond it is slightly indicated the procession 
of our Lady of the Arch entering a church. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1840. 


On panel, 103 x 14, upricht. 
p 2 Pp =) 


215.—TuE Favourite SHEPHERD. 
“ Fountain of S. Arcangelo, near Cava, South of Italy.” 


Four Italian peasants filling their water pitchers at a 
fountain have their attention attracted by a young shepherd 
passing with his dog in the background; beyond are 
buildings and cliffs. 


Signed on the back, and dated 1837. On panel, 13% x 92, 
upright. 


WARD. 


James Warp, R.A., was born in Thames Street, London, in 
1769, and apprenticed as an engraver. He afterwards took to 
animal painting, in which he has attained great eminence. Some 
of his pictures are like Morland in manner, but his study of 
anatomy under Brooks gave him power to realize works of a 
much higher character. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1807, and an Academician in 1811. He died 
November 17, 1859, in the 91st year of his age. 


216.—DonKEY AND Pias..—A donkey feeding from a 
wheelbarrow. Two pigs are stretched on a heap of straw 
on the right. 


On canvas, 9 x 61. Signed J. Ward. 


217.—Pics.—A large sow stretched at full length on the 
foreground ; two other pigs seen in the background. 


On canyas, 154 x 91, oblong. Signed J, Ward, 1813, 
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218.—A CuInEsE Sow.—A large sow is rooting in the 
straw outside the sty. 


On panel, 11 X 83, oblong. 


WEBSTER. 


THomas Wesster, R.A., was born in Ranelagh Street, Pimlico, 
London, in 1800, and was originally intended for the musical 
profession, which fortunately, however, he exchanged for art, 
entering as a student at the Royal Academy in 1820. The cha- 
racter of the studies there at first directed him, as it does most 
young students, towards historical subjects, but he early proved. 
the original bent of his genius for portraying the humours and 
games of children ; a field of art which he has rendered pecu- 
liarly his own, and maintained against all rivals. He was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1840, and an Acadamician 
in 1846. 


219.—SICKNESS AND Hratru.—A young invalid has 
been brought out in her chair in front of the cottage door, 
while her sisters, in all the happiness of health, dance to 
the music of an Italian organ-man. The boy, who has been 
reading aloud, looking up from his book, considers himself 
disturbed by its noise. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1843. Painted for Mr. Sheepshanks. 


On panel, 32x20, oblong. Signed, and dated 1843. 


220.—GoING TO THE Farr.— An elderly man is pulled 
by his grandchildren to the cottage door to induce him to 
come to the fair, the booths of which are seen in the dis- 
tance, while a little one struts in front astride on his stick. 
In the centre is a boy coaxing his grandmama, for money, 
while behind, a man looking at his watch, evidently thinks 
that the toilet of the young women, one of whom is seen 
coming down stairs, has been long in completion. Some 
accessories are introduced in front; a wooden stool, bowl, 
pitcher, &c, This picture with its companion were painted 
for Mr. Flood. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1838. 


On panel, oblong, 30x22. Signed, and dated 1887. 


221.— RETURNING FROM THE FAtrR.—The same group as 
before, with the addition in the background of a young 
man, who has escorted home the younger woman; the pur- 
chases are now being exhibited, and the old man brings up 
the rear, leading the weary child, and carrying its toy- 


Sees 
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horse. The father of the youngsters is filling a snuff-box, 
his contribution from the fair, for the grandmother of his 
children. Exhibited at the British Institution, 1838, 


On panel, 30x 22. Signed, and dated 1837. 


222.—A VILLAGE CHoIR—A group of village singers 
and musicians in the gallery of a country church. The 
leader occupies the centre of: the picture, and young cho- 
risters are at either side of him. The discrimination of the 
various voices by the expression is extremely well rendered. 
Painted for Mr. Sheepshanks. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1847, 


On panel, 36 x 24, oblong. 


Chalk studies for several of the heads in this picture will be 
found amongst the collection of Drawings, Nos. 92 and 207—21}, 


223.—Contrary Winps.—The interior of a cottage in 
which sits an old woman knitting, while four children are 
gathered round a tub of water, on which they have set a 
piece of wood with a paper sail, and are pulling, with eager 
rivalry, to urge their ship to the opposite coasts of the 
washing tub. The cat is quietly dozing near the hearth, 
and a hat, shuttlecock, &e., are on the floor, beside the knife 
and chips which indicate the shipbuilding just accom- 
plished. 


On panel, 223 x 143, oblong. Signed, and dated 1843. 


22%.—READING THE SCRIPTURES.— AN INTERIOR —A 
little child sitting on a low stool beside an old inatron is 
reading to her the Bible. Several accessories are intro- 
duced in various parts of the room. 


On panel, 14x 16, upright. Signed. 


WILKIE. 


Sir Davip Winkie, R.A., was the son of a Scottish clergyman, 
and born in Fifeshire, Novy. 18, 1785. He was educated in art 
in the Trustees Academy, at Edinburgh, until he removed to Lon- 
don in 1806, and became a student in the Royal Academy. His 
subjects from familiar life soon attracted the attention of the 
public. He was elected an Associate in 1809, and an Academi- 
cian in 1811. In 1825 he travelled on the Continent, and on 
his return gradually changed his style. Te was appointed 
Sergeant Painter to the King on the death of Lawrence in 1830, 
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and painted several royal portraits ; he was knighted in 1836, 
and in 1840 set out to visit and study in the Holy Land and 
various parts of the East. He died at sea on his way home, on 
ist June 1841, in the 56th year of his age. 


22%5.—THE Broken JAR—The subject from “ Coxe’s 
Social Day.” An old gentleman, to whom the “haunted 
room” has been assigned for the night, discovers a wire in- 
tended to frighten him. He connects it with a precious 
China jar on the chimney piece,—thus turning the tables 
on his tormentors, who, startled by the consequent crash, are 
seen rushing into the room with lights. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1816. 


On panel, 64 x 73, upright. 
22.6.—THE REFUSAL. 


“Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d, 
: Ha! ha! the wooing o’it; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha! ha! the wooing o’it; 
FS RR Ree ee 
“ Shall I like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ; 
She may gae to—France for me, 
Ha! ha! the wooing o’it.” 


Burns’ Song of Duncan Gray. 

Meg is seated on the right of the picture ; her mother 
beside, and her father behind her, seem to persuade her. to 
listen to Duncan’s addresses. He is seated near, but apart 
from her, and seems to regard her obduracy with a look of 
anger and irritation. Through the chink of a door on the 
right, others are peeping in and enjoying the sport. This 
picture was in a most dilapidated state from the use of 
asphaltum, but it has been repaired by Mr. Bentley. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 1814. 


On panel, 214. 253, upright. 

2.2.7.—SKETCH OF A Book CAsE ror “THE LErrer or 
INTRODUCTION.” 

On panel, 112x165. 

228.—THE ERRAND Boy.—A boy on a white horse, 
receiving a message at a cottage door. 


On panel, 112x8. Signed, D. Wilkie, 1820; but understood 
to be a repetition by another artist. 


22.9.—A HEAD AND Two Hanps,—Sketches. 
On canvas, 6X6. Signed, D. Wilkie, 1806. 
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2:30.—TuHE DAvGHTERS or Sir WALTER Scorr.—The 
ladies are sketched as two bare-footed country maidens. 


On panel, 5X11, upright. Signed, D. Wilkie, 1817. 


231.—SkrIcH OF A Heap ror “THE RABBIT ON THE 
Watt,.”—This head, together with a profile head algo, are 
rapidly painted over a sketch of an interior, which shows 
beneath them. 


On millboard, 54 x6, upright. Signed D. Wilkie, 1806. 

232. —LANDscaPe.—A small sketch of a party of gipsies, 
with two donkeys and a dog. 

On panel, 8 X11, oblong. 


WITHERINGTON. 


WiLiiAM FREDERICK WITHERINGTON, R.A., was born in 1786, 
and studied his art in the schools of the Royal Academy, where 
he entered as a student in 1805. In 18380 he was elected an 
Associate, and in 1840 an Academician. 


233.—THE Hop GArDEn.—A young girl is dressing the 
bonnet of a sister with a garland of hop-bine, while a lad 
seated on a basket looks on with much pleasure at the effect 
of the head-dress. In the background is seen a hop-bin, 
and figures picking hops into it. Exhibited at the British 
Institution, 1835. 


On panel, 14174, upright. Signed, and dated 1834, 


THE WHOLE OF THE PAINTINGS IN Or FROM 1 TO 233 INCLUSIVE 
ARE THE Girt OF JOHN SHEEPSHANKS, EsQ., To THE Nation. 
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COLLECTION 


OF 


BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, 


HAVING IN VIEW 


AN HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THIS 
NATIONAL ART, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


A COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES 
BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


As an introduction to the examination of the Water- 
colour Collection it has been thought desirable to enlarge a 
little on the history and methods of water-colour painting ; 
since the present attempt is the first that has been made 
to represent this peculiarly British art in any permanent 
public Collection. 

It has been frequently asserted that the English have no 
native taste for art, and judging from the early history of 
art in this country there would seem some ground for the 
assertion. In the beginning of last century, it was in 
the hands of foreigners who came to reap the harvest it 
afforded, our own people gathering but gleanings left upon 
the field; and although there were works by native 
painters of merit, these were rather pupils and followers of 
the greater Italians and Flemings that, from the time of our 
last Henry downwards, were the painters of -our kings and 
princes, and the skilled decorators of their palaces, than 
holding any decided rank of their own. 
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But from the earliest time there was one branch of art 
in which English artists had a reputation even on the 
continent, and in which they certainly excelled the artists of 
other nations, namely, miniature painting in water-colours ‘ 
and any one who is acquainted with the beautiful works of 
that kind by Hillyard, the two Olivers, Hoskins, and 
Cooper, will be aware that this statement is strictly true. 

Their art had its origin no doubt in missal painting, in 
which the colours were either opaque in themselves, or 
mixed with white in’ order to render them so; and the 
miniature painters continued a modified use of the materials 
and methods of the missal painters, tending, however, to a 
use of more transparent pigments. 

Yet even miniature painting had declined from its palmy 
excellence in the days of Queen Elizabeth and the Charleses 
and fallen, like other art, into mere copying from the 
works of more gifted painters. 

The use of opaque pigments, tempered or mixed with 
water and some glutinous substance, hence called tempera 
paintings, extended to other branches of art besides por- 
traiture, but it was of that solid and opaque kind which is 
still practised by the scene painter, white being mixed 
with all the pigments. Some of the artists who wrought 
in this manner were men of repute, even at the time I have 
been speaking of, when art otherwise was in its lowest 
estate. Walpole, the chronicler of our native art, speaks 

in high terms of praise of George Lambert the scene painter, 
and of ‘Taverner, who was rather an amateur than an 
artist. Of the first of these we have at present no work in 
our Collection. We have however, a work by Taverner, 
No, 443, which can be examined to see how far it bears out 
the praises of Walpole, who, speaking of two of his pictures, 


says, that they “must be mistaken for, and are worthy of 
Gaspar Poussin.” 


Another and more original example of tempera painting 
is No. 383; the work of Paul Sandby; it is wholly in solid 
opaque colour, and must not therefore be confounded with 
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paintings executed in transparent water colours, which at 
the time when this work was executed (1794) had not yet 
arrived to a like amount of fulness and colour. 

But besides this method of painting there was still an- 
other kind, called stained drawing, which it is necessary to 
describe, since, from its practice has arisen the present 
school of water-colour painting. In this method the whole 
drawing was carefully wrought up in Indian ink, and 
when thus completed a few tints representing local colour 
were thinly added over the various parts. This branch of 
the art, as followed at the end of the last century, was 
topographic rather than artistic. Its nature and quality 
will be understood by examining the drawings No. 447, by 
M. A. Rooker, executed in 1795; No. 456, by Wm. Hearne, 
executed in 1796; and that by Wm. Payne, No. 384, pro~ 
bably about the same date; all these works are more or less 
topographic in character, and are wrought precisely as I 
have described. If we, at the same time, compare with them 
the figure drawing No. 448, by Julius Czesar Ibbetson, exe- 
cuted in 1795; No. 439, by N. Pococke, executed in 1790 ; 
that by Webber, No. 446, executed about the same date ; 
and that by Alexander, No. 453, executed in 1796, we shall 
have a fair idea of water-colour drawing as it stood just 
before the great movement that was to raise it into a 
national art. 

Sometimes the practice was a little varied as far as the 
first process was concerned, the whole work being carefully 
drawn in with the pen before the last colour tinting was 
added; and this use of the pen, frequent in the works of 
Hearne and Rooker, is to be noted, since it was developed 
into a means of great expression and beauty in after times 
in the hands of Prout and Nash, who, as is evident from 
drawings in the exhibition,* made it valuable in the 
delineation of buildings and architecture, 

Literally, a greater number of the works of the last 
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* See No. 345, by S. Prout, and No, 430, by J. Nash, 
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century are little better than coloured prints, and, in fact, 
their mode of execution is analogous ; the printing press in 
one case supplying the black and white ground which the 
artist had to prepare in the other, and to either of which 
colour tinting was afterwards applied. Even true artists 
(such as Cozens, a man with real art-feeling) went no 
further than to substitute a grey or blue monotone instead 
of the Indian ink, in all other respects following the above 
practice, 

Many persons may, on the first inspection of this portion 
of the Collection, turn away feeling but little interest in the 
cold grey and formal landscapes it contains, or be disap- 
pointed at the washy appearance of the figure subjects, 
giving less attention to these works than they really 
deserve; but let them consider the purpose of the Collection, 
the history of this truly national art. Already are the 
names of some of its first professors being lost for want of 
record, and their works dispersed in folios and forgotten ; 
yet these men are the founders of the art ; out of their 
practice, however imperfect, arose the excellence and rich- 
ness of the succeeding school; and, while at the present 
time such efforts are making, and such expense is very pro- 
perly incurred, to trace, step by step, the history of the 
revival of art in Italy, it is surely right to illustrate the 
labours of ourown countrymen who have founded a new 
art, and to treasure up the incontestible proofs of its origin 
and progress. 

It is not to be supposed from what has already been said 
that the water-colour art of the 18th century was wholly 
devoid of feeling and imagination, since some of the higher 
qualities are not wanting even in these negatively- 
coloured works; but the variety of effect and incident, 
and the luminous colouring of the art that arose subse- 
quently, have tended to obscure the many excellences they 
really possess. This great change was principally due to 
two men, Thomas Girtin and J. M. W. Turner. Although 
the first of these died in 1802, at the early age of 27, he left 
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enough behind him to show the influence his works had on 
this change of style and to prove him a worthy rival of our 
greatest landscape painter, Turner. 

Turner's early practice had been in strict conformity with 
the mode already described ; a great number of his early 
works are in the hands of collectors, carried no further than 
the negative tint or ground which was used as a prepara- 
tion for “stained drawings :” such is No. 8 in the National 
Gallery Collection. Numerous drawings of his are also extant 
where the monotone ground has the local tint applied, as 
No. 1, National Gallery Collection, wherein two pictures 
in the same frame, one “ Malmsbury Abbey,” dated 1791, 
the other “ A View from Cook’s Folly on the River Avon,” 
show how Turner had learnt his art from, and followed 
the practice of, the masters of his day; while at the same 
time the latter picture, painted as early perhaps as 1791, 
marks in the young painter a strong instinct for colour 
beyond what is at all discernible in other painters of the 
period. “Oarisbrook Castle,” No. 14, National Gallery 
Collection, is also a specimen painted by Turner under his 
early influences. 

So far, the mode of working in water colours, as the art 
existed up to about the year 1795, has been explained and 
illustrated by examples, both those specially referred to, and 
many others which will be found in the Collection with 
the dates affixed. The change of process now to be adopted 
was simple in itself, but led to important results. The old 
mode of preparing the drawing in a uniform tint was 
given up, and the work commenced by laying in each 
object with its true local colour, shadowing and rounding 
each with individual tints of the same local colour neu- 
tralized in due relation to the situation in the picture 
of such objects, and the various hues and reflexes by which 
its colour was influenced. Thus it will be seen that the 
practice was exactly the reverse of the former,—the local 
tints were first laid in, the shadows added after. By these 
means the art, in the hands of Girtin and Turner, made rapid 
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progress, ‘he painting No. 380, in this Collection, executed 
by Girtin prior to 1802 (since in that year he died), already 
shows a totally changed method from that followed by 
Pococke, Payne, or Hearne; while in the magnificent water- 
colour painting of Edinburgh, by Turner, No. 35, in the 
National Gallery Collection, painted in 1804, the old mode 
of tinting has largely disappeared. The grey ground is no 
longer used in its entirety as a preparatory method, but 
judiciously confined to the large and broad masses of 
shadow, as on the castle in the distance, the bridge and 
buildings in the middle ground, and the mass of the rock 
on the left of the picture ; in the lights, local colours are 
laid on primarily, and advanced by their own neutralized 
tints or shadows, as has already been described. 

But even in this fine work it may be presumed that the 
flat masses of grey tint were judiciously retained to supply 
the broad cool masses of sun-setting shadow, since we find 
in the picture by F. Stevens, No. 441, if the date (1806) is 
correct, how completely the art had thrown off the trammels 
of the old manner. The transition period was a short one, 
and the painting by John Smith, No. 454, dated 1803, and 
the works by Prout, Nos. 344 and 345, may be studied to 
illustrate it. Power, brilliancy, and truth was so evidently 
the result of the new manner, that it soon superseded the 
old one, and such works could no longer be classed, as here- 
tofore, as drawings, but began to take rank as water-colour 
paintings. Water colour, as thus practised, has an innate 
brilliancy arising from the transparency of the colours and 
the pure white ground of the paper beneath them. ‘This 
constitutes much of its peculiar excellence, subjoined to a 
delicacy and refinement of execution and gradation of tint, 
which is arrived at with ease in water colours, but only 
achieved after much training, and is the result of extreme 
skill, in the painter in oil. 

Contrasted with the richness and depth of oil paintings, 
however, those in the simpler medium are apt to appear to 
disadvantage, and to have an air of poverty and thinness. 
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Thus it was soon felt by those who practised water-colour 
painting that their works, in the only exhibition then open 
for their display—the Royal Academy—had not fair play. 

Several members of the new profession, among whom 
may be named Glover, Hills, Payne, J. Varley, and Wells, 
met at the rooms of Mr. Shelley, a miniature painter of 
some celebrity ; and receiving, at subsequent meetings, the 
adhesion of other members of the profession, the plan of a 
society was framed, and arrangements made for an exhi- 
bition to consist wholly of water-colour paintings, and 
exclusively of the works of members of the society. 

The first exhibition of “The Society of Painters in Water 
Colours,’ was opened to the Public on the 22nd of April 
1805, at the rooms built by Vandergutch, the engraver, in 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. After a time their 
exhibitions were removed to Bond Street, and again to 
Spring Gardens, and finally, on the changes made in that 
neighbourhood, under the direction of Nash the architect, 
to the rooms in Pall Mall East, where the annual exhibition 
continues to be held. It may be well here to give a list of 
the original members (some still holding high rank in public 
estimation), since, on the formation of a more complete col- 
lection, it should, if possible, include works representing the 
founders of this first society. ‘These were :— 


G. Barrett. R. Hills. S. Rigaud. 

J. Cristall. J. Holworthy. S. Shelley. 

i W. J. Gilpin. J. C. Nattes. J. Varley. 

ph J. Glover. F., Nicholson. C. Varley. 
a W. Havell. W. H. Pyne. W. F. Wells. 


It will be observed that the names of the two artists 
whose works had contributed so largely to the change and 
improvement of water-colour painting, are not in the list of 
the founders of the new society; but poor Girtin was 
already dead, and Turner, elected in 1802 a member of the 
Royal Academy, was bound by its rules to contribute to 
the annual exhibitions of that body. Moreover, his greatest 
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efforts at this time were to achieve success in oil painting, 
by the practice of which branch of the art he hoped to 
establish his reputation. 

The growth of the art, after the foundation of the new 
society and the opening of their separate exhibition, was 
rapid and steady, and improvements in execution were con- 
tinuous. The new mode of treatment once adopted, many 
minor excellences speedily followed. It is asserted on com- 
petent authority that some of the principal of these were 
due to the genius of Turner. The mode of taking out lights, 
for instance, from the masses of local colour by means of 
bread, is undoubtedly due to him, and is said to have had 
a startling effect on his contemporaries, when works so 
treated were first exhibited. Washing, in order to obtain 
a granulated surface, practised so largely by Robson and 
others, stippling, carried to excess by the cattle painter 
Hills, but of great value when applied with discretion, and 
not in excess, and many other varied executive processes, 
were introduced within a few years after the foundation of 
the new society, and, if not all due to Turner, were certainly 
incorporated most successfully into his bold and liberal 
practice. The fine painting executed by him, or at least 
exhibited in 1815, of the Battle of Fort Rock in the Val 
d’Aosta,* combines almost all these peculiarities of execu- 
tion ; lights wiped out of the local colour in the sky, and 
sharply and decisively on the trees in the foreground ; 
others scraped out with a blunt instrument whilst the full 
lay of local colour is in a wet state, as in the moss on the 
wall and part of the fir trees on the bank on the right; 
lights scratched out, as in one of the waterfalls ; others cut 
sharp and clear witha knife from the white paper, as in the 
housings of the mules on the mountain road ; these, together 
with a large amount of surface washing, to give texture 
and air, may be seen and studied with advantage in this fine 
work. Again, the present Collection contains only one work 


“ National Gallery Collection, No. 41. 
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by the great master, Turner, (No. 88, “ Hornby Castle,”) 
but this is in his best time, and deserves the most careful 
study. It will serve not only to illustrate Turner’s extreme 
fimesse of execution, and all those various expedients he 
adopted to secure effects; such as the washing down of 
broken tints to obtain variety in the distance with proper 
air tints and gradations; the abrasion of the paper, the 
cutting off the surface for sharp and sunny glitters of light, 
and the removal of lights in other parts by wiping out: 
but it is also a master-piece of knowledge of nature and the 
effects of nature, only to be arrived at after deep and con- 
tinuous study,—a knowledge without which the utmost 
skill in executive means fails to interest us. Another pic- 
ture (No. 341, by W. Hunt), will also serve to illustrate the 
like skill in the adaptation of varied means of execution, 
and is in its way scarcely less worthy of examination than 
that by Turner; it may be compared with a much earlier 
work, No. 350, by the same master, when the reed pen 
and the tinted preparation were still parts of the methods 
employed. 

The art of water-colour painting within the last 25 years 
has advanced still further, and sought new means of effect. 
A partial union has taken place of the transparent and the 
opaque methods, the use of body colours having been re- 
sorted to in many cases, in order to give crispness and 
solidity, sometimes, it may be feared, with a loss of that 
brillianey which is so admirable a quality of the art. 

With the extension of water-colour painting, and the in- 
crease of professors of the art, arose the necessity for a new 
exhibition, and in the year 1832 a new society was formed, 
called “The New Society of Painters in Water Colours.” 
They adopted the same principle as the older society, of ex- 
hibiting only the works of members, and their first exhibi- 
tion took place at No. 16, Old Bond Street, in the spring 

of that year. Both societies contain many artists of dis- 
tinguished talent, whose works are highly attractive to 
the public ; but the exclusive principle being adopted in 
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both, all young candidates for their membership have still 
for a time to struggle with the difficulties of their prede- 
cessors, and to make their way to public estimation by ex- 
hibiting their works in contact with the stronger and more 
forcible efforts of the painters in oil. . 


Drawings and Sketches. 


A small collection of drawings and sketches forms part 
of Mr. Sheepshanks’ munificent gift. These are both in- 
teresting and instructive, since they show the process of 
thought by which artists work out their pictures. Among 
them will be found pen-and-ink and pencil jottings of first 
ideas, first lines of composition, blots of light and shade and 
colour, sketches of varied positions of heads, hands, and 
feet, tending to the fuller expression or more complete 
illustration of the subject of pictures; studies for back- 
grounds; and careful drawings of whole figures, drapery, 
and heads and hands, made either for study or to be used 
in the progress of the various works. 

Occasionally these sketches and drawings have reference 
to pictures in the Collection. But in these instances they 
most probably comprise only a small number of the 
studies actually produced in the completion of the picture. 
They will, however, be regarded with peculiar interest, 
as giving insight into the growth of ideas, and the working 
of the mind of the artist. From this cause, the casual P 
scrap and the veriest blot by a master hand, may be 
invaluable, as containing perchance, the germ of some idea 
afterwards expanded into a noble and immortal work. 

This is exemplified by the pencil scrap by Wilkie, No, 
120, since in it he has noted down his first idea of some 
accidental group on which the picture of “Duncan Gray ” 
was founded. In No. 121, the new-born thought has some- 
what grown, and its light and shade become more marked ; 
and while missing, doubtless, many fragments, not at 
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present in the Collection, we find (in Nos. 122 and 128) 
examples of those careful studies of the expression of hands 
which were made in his progress to the perfect work. 

It is worthy of notice here, that Wilkie laid great stress 
on the hands in his compositions. He used to say that the 
interest and expression of the story was as much helped on 
by two hands as by one face. Hence he never hid a hand 
if he could avoid it; and the many varied studies made by 
him, as well as those by Mulready and other artists, will 
show how thoroughly the same truth is appreciated by all 
those who have excelled most in the conduct of the story 
in their works. 

In view of the interest which thus attaches to such 
studies, it is to be hoped that opportunities may hereafter 
occur of still further increasing in this direction the value 
of Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift, by obtaining, as far as possible, 
all the sketches and drawings for at least a few of the prin- 
cipal pictures comprised in this national collection. 

Another value belongs to some of these drawings as 
illustrating the advance of the individual from the student 
into the artist, and exhibiting the increased power and 
facility that arise from knowledge. Accordingly, the dates 
on the various works are sometimes of marked importance. 
This source of interest may be exemplified by a small num- 
ber of very early drawings by Sir E. Landseer, Nos. 48 to 
56; some of them, the productions of his mere childhood, 
yet showing even at the age of five years, the bent of his 
mind to that branch of art which his after career has so 
fully illustrated. 

The careful drawings of figures, heads, hands, and dra- 
peries which form part of the collection—while they will 
serve to remove entirely the imputation that British artists 
are indifferent draughtsmen,—will show the student-artist 
the pains and labour by which their predecessors have 
achieved their reputation ; and the public,—ever unwilling 
to admit that genius is other than a happy inspiration, 
accomplishing all its works without study or toil—will see 
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that even those who: must be acknowledged to possess it 
in the fullest sense, have yet shown that labour is the price 
which must ever be paid for excellence. 

It is to be confessed, however, that the practice of artists 
as regards sketches and studies is very varied,—and that 
vhilé some; like Wilkie, Mulready, Cope, &., make many 
sketches before commencing, and studies during the progress 
of their pictures, others deem such a mode of proceeding 
objectionable, as exhausting their interest in their work 
and deadening the freshness of the first thought. Some 
even go so far as to think out their works wholly on the 
canvas. These, however, are the few, and the contrary has 
in all ages been the practice of the greatest and most ori- 
ginal minds. Nor do we find that it has conduced to 
tameness and insipidity,—but rather to the refining and 
perfecting the first and vigorous idea. 

It is, however, to be remembered that the conduct of 
the picture by previous studies and drawings was a neces- 
sity with many of the old masters ; and hence, perhaps, in 
some degree the prevalence of the practice, since at least all 
those who worked in fresco were obliged to prepare studies 
and a complete cartoon of the whole arrangement of the 
work before proceeding to paint it on the wall. This car- 
toon was traced, or pricked and pounced on to the prepared 
ground, and the several parts, as the painter proceeded with 
the picture, being cut out from the cartoon, formed the 
studies from which the work was, piece by piece, rapidly 
executed. Fresco painting has only of late years been in- 
troduced into this country, and the commissions for such 
works confined to a few. The head by Dyce (No. 166), 
cut for the purpose described above, from the cartoon of a 
fresco of “Neptune giving Britannia the Empire of the 
Sea,” painted at Osborne for Her Majesty, forms a good 
specimen of the practice; while the studies of drapery by 
Herbert (Nos. 175 to 179), are such as are made in the 
preparation of the cartoon, in this instance one of those in the 
vestibule of the House of Lords, the “Lear and Cordelia.” 
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As another instance of the production of artists’ sketches, 
and as illustrating the facility of invention and execution 
obtained through practice, the two drawings by Leslie (Nos. 
58 and 59) may deserve a passing remark. . These works 
were produced at meetings of the Sketching Society. This 
society, which existed for many years (and has brought into 
existence a multitude of sketches), consisted of a small 
number of artists who met by turns at each other's houses. 
The host of the evening provided the necessary drawing 
materials, and when the party were ready to commence 
sketching, and not until then, proposed the subject for 
the evening, to be treated by each according to his own 
fancy. They began their sketches at seven o'clock, and 
at ten these were gathered in completed, and the mem-~ 
bers, while partaking of a simple supper, freely criticized 
each other’s labours. On breaking up for the evening the 
whole of their works were left for their entertainer. As 
the Society consisted both of landscape and figure painters, 
and sometimes invited a sculptor friend to join them, the 
treatments of the same subject (sometimes a single word) 
were very varied. 

On one occasion, it is said that the Queen, wishing 
to test that the sketches were actually invented and exe- 
cuted impromptu, desired to give the subject for the 
evening. It was selected by Her Majesty, and sent by a 
messenger when the party were actually assembled. When 
the given time had elapsed, the same messenger carried the 
whole of the sketches to the Palace for inspection. The 
subject given was the word “Desire,” and many of the 
sketches made on that occasion are said to have been of 


peculiar excellence and fancy. 
R. R. 


INVENTORY 


OF 


BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PICTURES, 
AND CHALK DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


Part ofthe Historical Collection of Water-Colour Pictures 
has been removed down stairs in order to accommodate 
(until a proper room is prepared)— 


The Ellison Collection of Water-Colour Paintings. 


This Collection of 50 pictures has been presented for public 
instruction, and for the purpose of forming 


A NAatiIonAL CoLLEcTION oF WarTerR-CoLour PAINTINGS, 


by Mrs. Ellison of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincolnshire, acting 
in the spirit of the wishes of her late husband, Richard 
Ellison, Esq., who intended that some part of his collection 
should ultimately be bequeathed to a public gallery. 

All the works which are the property of the 
Nation are contained in the accompanying In- 
ventory. Those given by Mr. Sheepshanks have 
the initials J. §S., to those of Mrs. Ellison her 
name is attached ; the rest have been purchased 
to add to the collection. Those of which the 
exhibition for the gratification and instruction 
of the Public has, for a limited period, been 
permitted by their several proprietors, have the 
name of the owner added to the title affixed to 
the frame, and are not to be found in the 
inventory. 


N.B.— REFERENCE TO THE INVENTORY SHOULD BE MADE IN 
THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE ARTIST'S NAME, the 
numbers being only the registering number of each 
work. All the works contained in this inventory are 
not to be found at any given time on the walls of 
the exhibition; many are circulated on loan to the 
provinces, 
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ALEXANDER---CATERMOLE. 


ALEXANDER, Wo., b. 1768, d. 1816. 
453.—A VIEW ON ONE OF THE RIVERS OF CHINA. 


BARRETT, GEORGE, d. 1842. 
254.—MARKEr GARDEN AT CHELSEA, 
435.—TIVOLI, SUNSET, 

§01.—A CLAssic CoMPosITION. (HLLISON.) 


BENTLEY, C. 
346.-—HARWICH FROM THE SEA. 
56Z.— YARMOUTH FisHina Boats. (ELLISON.) 


BOWLER, H. 
562Z.-——LuccoMBE CHINE, ISLe OF WIGHT. 


BROCKY., 


2.—TuE BLonpE. Crayon Drawing. (J.8.) 
3.—THE BRUNETTE. Crayon Drawing. (J. 8.) 


BUCKLE. 
§52.— REDGRAVE HALL, SUFFOLK. 


BYRNE, JOHN. 
4:34.—THE Ferry av T'WICKENHAM, 


G. CATTERMOLE. 


503.—HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH ABOUT TO SHOOT 
THE REGENT MURRAY. (ELLISON.) 

504.—THE RAIsING or LAZARUS. (ELLISON.) 

§@5.—CELLINI AND THE ROBBERS. (ELLISON.) 

506.—Pirates AT CARDS. (ELLISON.) 

507.-—Lapy Macseta, (ELLISON.) 

502.—THeE ARMOURER’S TALE. (ELLISON.) 

$09.—-LANDSCAPE. (ELLISON.) 


94 CHALON—COPE, 


CHALON, J. JAs., R.A. 
4972.—FLORA AND ZEPHYR. 
568.—A WELSH LANDSCAPE. 


569.—A RIveER SCENE. 
570.—A RIVER SCENE IN DEVONSHIRE. 


CHAMBERS, G. 
510.—A Winpy Day. (ELLISON.) 
511.—On THE THAMES. (ELLISON.) 


CLEVELY, b. 1741, d. 1786, 
@:72..--LLIMEHOUSE HOLE. 


COLLINS, WILLIAM, R.A., b. 1788, d. 1847. 
22.—FouR SKETCHES IN ONE FRAME. (J. 5S.) 
13.—THE River Sipe. (J. 8.) 

24.-—A STREET IN NAPLES. (J. 8.) 


COOKE, E. W., A.R.A., b. 1811. 
1'7.— LOBSTER Pots, (J. 8.) 
18.—Menpvine Nets. (J. 8S.) 


COOPER, SYDNEY, A.R.A. 
313.—Cows In A LANDSCAPE. (ELLISON.) 
514.—SHEEP IN A LANDSCAPE. (ELLISON.) 


COPE, C. W., R.A. 
19.—A SLEEPING CHILD. Study in Chalk. (J. 8S) 
20.—STUDY IN CHALK FOR THE Picture or “ PALPITA- 
TION.” (J.8.) 
24,.—A Stupy cr Hanns. Black and Red Chalk. (J. 8.) 
2.7.—A Stupy or MALE HAnps. Black and Red Chalk. 
(J. 8.) 
155.—StTupDy or FEMALE HANpDS ON AN OPEN Book. 
Black and Red Chalk. 
156.—CLASPED Hanps. A Study. Black and Red Chalk. 
157.—-STUDY OF A HEAD. Chalk. 
162.—THE FAINTING CHILD. Study in Challe. 


COTMAN—-DE WINT. 


COTMAN, JOHN SELLS. 
496.—Tue Crypt or AN ABBEY. 


COX, DAVID, Sen., b. 1783, d. 1859. 
163.—BEAUVAIS. 
334.—THE BELATED TRAVELLER. 
42,9.—LANDSCAPE WITH BRIDGE. 
512.—A CorRNFIELD. (ELLISON.) 
564,.—A CorraGe NEAR Norwoop. 


COZENS, JOHN, d. 1794. 
385.—A LAKE SCENE. 
497.-—THE Cuiat PALACE NEAR ALBANO. 
498.—View In Sicity. 


* CRISTALL, JOSHUA. 


42.2.— BORROWDALE, CUMBERLAND, Signed 1814. 
444,—TxHeE Youna FisHer Boy. 


DANBY, FRANCIS, A.R.A. 
480.—ON THE AVON, NEAR BrisTor. 


DAVIDSON, G. 
453.—ON THE Hitt At St. Leonarn’s, Hastinas, 


DELAMOTTE, WM. 
§5'7.— CANTERBURY. 
553.—BrvuGEs. 
559.—LInrcer. 


DE WINT, P., b. 1783, d. 1849. 
323.—A Lanpscare River Scene, witn Carrie, 
$L5.—THE CRICKETERS. (ELLISON.) 
$16.—No?rrincHAM. (ELLISON.) 
517.—.WALTON-ON-THAMES. (ELLISON.) 


96 DYCE— HACKERT, 


DYCE, WILLIAM, R.A. ' 
166.—-A FremALeE Hrap.—Charcoal Drawing. 


2173.—Lire Srupy or AN INDIAN. —Chalk ‘Drawing, 
174.—GLENLAER, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


EDRIDGE, HY., A.RB.A. | | 
475.—NEAR BRAMBLETYE, Sussex. 
476.—An OLD Gareway at CANTERBURY. | 
477.—A LANDSCAPE SKETCH FRoM NATURE. 

| 


FIELDING, COPLEY, b. 1787, d. 1855. 
$18.—TuHE VALE or Irrutna. (ELLIson.) \f 
991.—Tue Sourn Downs. (ELLIson. ) 


FRANCIA, L. 
469.—Fisuine Orart. 


GESSNER, CARL. 
493.— Horses at A Poot. 


GILFILLAN. 
489.—A Scorcn Locu. 


GIRTIN, THOS., b. 1775. d. 1802. 


380.—-A VIEW oN THE WHARFE. 
499.--REVANLY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE, 


GLOVER, JOHN, b. 1767, d. 1849, 
478.-—-TIvou, 


HAAG, CARL, 
$Z0.—IN THE Sapine Hiis--Ficures ar A Sarine. 
(ELLISON. ) 
HACKERT, CARL. 


475.—GENEVA, painted in tempera. Presented by Sir 
W. TREVELYAN, Bt. 


HAGHE— HUNT. 97> 


HAGHE, LEWIS. 
521.—AN Emeute At LOUVAIN, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
(ELLISON. ) 
522.—A Guarp Room. (ELLISON.) 


HAMILTON, WILLIAM, RB.A., b. 1751, d. 1801. 
455.— EVE AND THE SreRPENT.— Dated 1801. 


HAVELL, WILLIAM. 
382.— WINDSOR ON THE THAMES. 
566.—VIeEw or HASTINGS. 


HEARNE, THOS., b. 1744, d. 1817. 
456.—A VittAce ALEHOUSE.— Dated “ 1796.” 
4.84.—Ranoers Corrace, HYDE ParK.—Dated “1790.” 


HERBERT, J. R., R.A. 


175.—Two Femate Heaps. Chalk Drawings. 

176.—Srupy FOR THE HAnp or KING LEAR. 

177.—Stupy OF DRAPERY FOR CORDELIA. 

178.—Srupy ror Kine LEAR. 

179.—Srupy For Kine Lear. Variation’ from_the last 
number. 


HILLS, T. 
523.—-Drer IN A LANDSCAPE. The Landscape by G. 
Barrett. (ELLISON.) 


HOLLAND, JAMES. 
2,9.—CONVENT DA Serra, PortucaL. (J. 5.) 
37.—S. Francisco, Portuean. (J. 8) 


HUNT, WILLIAM. 


340.—A Coast GUARD. 

341.— Boy AND Goat. 

350.—A Cotrace Door. 
524.—TuHr Monk. (ELLISON.) 
525.—Piums. (ELLIson.) 
526.—A Brown Stupy. (ELLISON.) 


98 IBBETSON—MALTON. 


IBBETSON, JULIUS CASAR, b. 1759, d..1817. 
448.—THE SAILor’s ReTuRN Home—Dated “1797.” 


INCE, J. M. 
486.—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


JACKSON, §, P. 
527.—A Hazy Mornine. (ELLISoN.) 
528.—On THE Hamoaze, PLymours. (ELLIsoN.) 
$29.—Towine A DISABLED VESSEL. (ELLISON.) 


LANDSEER, Sim E., R.A. 
_48.—NInNeE Harty DRAWINGS IN ONE FRAME. Pen and 
Pencil. (J. 8.) 
37.—Stacs’ Heaps anp Doc. Chalk Drawing. -(J.'S.) 
LEITCH, W. 
530.— ScENE IN THE HIGHLANDS, _(ELLISON.) 


LESLIE, C. R., R.A. 
58.—Prerit. A Tinted Sketch in Water Colours. (J. S.) 
59.—A Hoax. & = (J.S8.) 
LEWIS, J. F., A.B.A. 


531.—Srupy or A Fox. (ELLIson.) 
$32Z.--A HAT in THE DEsERT. (ELLISON.) 


LOUTHERBOURG, J. P., B.A, b. 1728, d. 1812. 
553.— A Srorm. 


MAC CALLAM. 
348.—BrecHes at EPPING. 
349.—AN OLD OAK AT WINDSOR. 


MACKENZIE, F. 
533.—THORNTON ABBEY. (ELLISON.) 
$3%.—LINCOLN FROM THE CLOISTERS. (ELLISON, 


MALTON, JAS. 
492.—CareL STREET, DUBLIN. Dated 1800. 


MARTIN—NESFIELD, : 99>" 


MARTIN, JOHN. 
535,.—RIcHMoND Park. (ELLISON.) 


MULREADY, W., R.A. 


G61.—Tux Wrestiers. Pencil Outline. (J. 8.) 

62.—SrTupDy IN CHALK OF A GIRL AND CHILD, FOR THE 
PicTURE OF “FIRING THE Cannon.” (J.S.) 

64.—Srupy rrom THE Lirr, PenandInk, (J.S) 

65.— LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE, mi (J.S) 

66.— BLACKHEATH Park, 9 (J...) 
These three pictures are in one frame. 

70.—THE BARBER. Pen and Ink Sketch. (J. 8.) 

71.—STUDIES FOR A HAND WITH A Comp. Pen and Ink, 
(J. 8.) 

72.—VARIED StuDIES or HANDS. Penand Ink. (J. 8.) 

7%.—A Lire Stupy 1n Caatk. (J. 8S.) 

75.—-A STUDY FOR THE PorTRAItT or Mr. SHEEPSHANKS. 
Sepia and Pen. (J.S.) 

76.—STUDY FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER IN THE SAME Por- 
TRAIT, (J.S.) 

77.—STUDY FOR AN ORNAMENTED FIREPLACE FOR THE . 
SAME PicTuRE. (J.S.) 

78.—PortTrRAIT oF Mr. SHEEPSHANKS, Pen and Ink 
Composition of the same Picture. (J.8.) 


MUNN, P.S. 
440.—A Country Roap.—Dated 1808, 


NASH, JOSEPH. 
430.—TuHE West Enp or ROUEN CATHEDRAL, 
431.— RocHESTER. 
432.—Srupy ror “ THe Hatt At Spex,” 
556.—THe HAvt at Speke. (ELLISON.) 


NESFIELD, W, A, 


536.—BamporoucH Caste, (ELLISON.) 
G2 


100 NICHOLSON—REDGRAVE. © 


NICHOLSON, F, b. 1753, d. 1844. 
/ 421.— RuAmIpR Mawr. 
| | | 445.—<A RIvER SCENE. 
OAKLEY, O. 
'537.— PRIMROSE GATHERERS. (ELLISON.) 


| OWEN, S. 
-449,—A Sra Pirce—Dated “1801.” 
-450.— PASSENGERS TO A SHIP UNDER WEIGH. 
495.— LuGGERS on SHORE. 
PALMER, 8. 
'538.—GoInG To SEA. (ELLISoN.) 
PAYNE, WILLIAM. 
384.—A View or Harewoop Hous, YORKSHIRE, 


PENLEY, AARON. 
337.—-A MOoRLAND SCENE. 


4 POCOCKE, N. 
439.— MountTainous Country.—Dated 1790. 


POWELL, T. 
~5S51.-—Keswick LAKE. 


SS a — 


PROUT, SAMUEL. 
386.—A CASTLE ON THE SHORE. 
344.— STONEHENGE. 
345.— BRIDGE ON THE OUSE, NEAR YORK. 


PYNE; C. B. 
4:2.5.— MARKET PLACE, VITRE. 
42,.6.—OLD Houses at VITRE. 


REDGRAVE, R., R.A. 
79.—Trinc, HERTFORDSHIRE. (J.8.) 
83.—Kert In. A Chalk Study for one of the figures in 
the “ Tor ScHoon TEACHER.” (J.8.) 


REINAGLE—STEPHANOFF, 101 


REINAGLE, R. RICHARD, B.A. 
438.—A MountTAIN STREAM. 


RICHARDSON, T. M. 
539.—ONn THE CLUNY. (ELLISON.) 


ROBERTS, D., R.A. 
$40.—Tue PorcH At Rostyn. (ELLISON.) 


ROBINS, T. 8. 
541.—Caais Harpour. (ELLISON) 


ROBSON, G. FENNEL, b. 1790, d. 1833. 
84.—Cuartron, Kent. (J.S.) 
54@2Z.—Locmu Acuray. (ELLIson.) 


ROOKER, M. A. 
447.— ABBOTSBRIDGE, St. EpMonDsBuRY.— Dated 1795. 


SANDBY, PAUL, R.A., b. 1725, d. 1809. 
383.—AN ANCIENT Beecu TREz. 
554.— LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

SHEPHERD, G. 
442.—THE VALE or HEALTH, HAMPSTEAD,—Dated 1815. 


SIMSON, WILLIAM. 
85.—Eex Pors. 
86.—Scotcu PEAsAnts. 
SMITH, JOHN. 
544.—Tue Vat p’Aosta, PrepMont.—Dated 1803. 


STANFIELD, C., R.A. 
188.-. DINANT ON THE MeEUsE. 
-543.—THE BIRTHPLACE OF CRABBE, (ELLIsoN.) 


STEPHANOFF, L, 
490.— Lovers. 


102 ‘STEVENS—UWINS, 


STEVENS, F. 
441.,—A Corrace on A LAnDSCAPE,—Dated'1806, 


TA VERNER. 
443.—A CLAssic LANDSCAPE, 


TAYLER, F. 
544.—TueE Otter Hounps. (ELLIson.) 


TOPHAM, F, 
545.—GALWAY PEASANTS. (ELLISON,) 


TOWNSEND, H. J. 


“THE Lions ROARING, SEEK THEIR. PREY FROM 
Gop.” <A Sketch, 

191.—Buryine THE FAMILY PLATE DURING THE CIVIL 
Wars... A Sketch, 

193.—STUDY FOR THE CARTOON OF THE FIGHT FOR THE 
BEACON. 

194.— CROMWELL AND IRETON INTERCEPTING THE LETTER 

FROM CHARLES I. 


191. 


TURNER, W, 
546.—Ar Kinety Borrom. (EL.ison.) 


TURNER, J. M. W., R.A, 


88.-—Hornsy Caste, LAncasuire. (J, §,) 
547.— WARKWORTH CASTLE, (ELLISON.) 


UWINS, THOMAS, R.A. 


458.— NovuRJAHAD. 

459.—CALYpso. 

460.—CuHARLES XII. At BENDER. 

461.— HERCULES WITH THE DISTAFF, In one frame, 

462.—DoNNA MENCIA AWAKING FROM HER : 
TRANCE.—GIL BLAS, 

463.—Don QUIXOTE AND THE ABBESS, 


. 


_— 


VARLEY—WRIGHT. 


VARLEY, JOHN, b. 1777, d. 1842. 


381.—Caper Ipris, NortH WALES. 
436.—Conway, NortH WALEs. 

437.— Hoty IsLanp. 

548.— LAnpscare Composition. (ELLIsoN.) 


WALLIS, JOSHUA. 


464.—A Frosty Mornina. 
465.—Snow. 


WEBBER, JOHN, R.A. 


446.—AN INCIDENT IN CAPTAIN Coox’s VOYAGES. 

481.— View iN Cracatoa ISLAND, Straits or SuNDA.— 
Dated 1786. 

482.— CaANnorE, ULEETEA, Society IsLAnps. 


WESTALL, WILLIAM, R.A. 
485.— An INDIAN VALLEY. 


WERNER, CARL. 


549.—THe TREASURES OF SCIENCE, (ELLISON,) 


WILKIE, D., R.A. 


120. —Duncan Grey. Pencil Sketch. 
121.— rt ¥: Sketch in Ink. 
2122.—Stupy of A HAnpD. Chalk. 
123.—StupDy oF FEMALE Hanps. Chalk. 
124.— HEADS AND Hanps. Studies in Chalk. 


WOODFORDE, S., R.A. 
555.—PAnN TEACHING APOLLO TO PLAY ON THE PIPES. 


WRIGHT, J. M. 


457.— Faustarr, Princk HENRY, AND Porns. 
$50.—Youne THORNHILL INTRODUCING HIMSELF TO THE 
PRIMROSE Faminy. (ELLIsoN.) 


| 


104 WILD. 


WILD, CHARLES. 


473.— THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. 
4:74,—TuHE MARKET PLACE AT LIEGE. 


Information as to errors and omissions is invited; direct to— 


The Secretary, 
South Kensington Museum. 
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PRESENTED TO THE 


Le, 


WATIONAL ART LIBRARY 


THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM 


IS OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK ; 


RRA RRARARAL PPI LLOLD ELLIO 


‘ON 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


From 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. ; 


ON 


$ 
; 
| 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 


~ From 10 till 4, 5, or 6, according to the season. 


—_—- 


RAR AAPRAARAREPAISIILLIO 


Admission Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, & Saturdays ; 
on payment of 6d. on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, & Fridays. 


—_—_——_— 


TICKETS OF ADMISSION to the Museum, including the 
Art-Library and Educational Reading-room, are issued at the 
following rates :— Weekly, 6d. ; Monthly, 1s. 6d.; Quarterly, 3s. ; 
Half-Yearly, 6s.; Yearly, 10s. Yearly Tickets are also issued to 
any school at 1/., which will admit all the pupils of such school on 
all Students’ days ; to be obtained at the Catalogue Sale. Stall of 
the Museum. 
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